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THE MOTHER OF JOHN WESLEY. 


BY MRS. JULIA M. OLIN. 


USANNAH WESLEY, the daughter of Dr. 
Samuel Annesley, a distinguished Non-Con- 
formist minister, was born in Londen in 1669 or 
1670. Her father was cousin to the Earl of An- 
glesea, and of an ancient and honorable family | 
that existed before the Norman conquest. Better, 
however, than this ancient lineage is the story of | 
the simple piety of his life, linking his devotional 
childhood with a fruitful and vigorous old age— 
of the daily Bible reading of twenty chapters be- 
gun by the boy of six, and not forgotten by the 
man of sixty. He was a man of noble mien, vig- 
orous health, abstemious and self-denying habits, 
and devoted piety. He ministered with great 
success to two of the largest congregations in 
London, till the Act of Uniformity, in 1662, de- 
prived him of his vicarage. He continued, how- 
ever, to reside in London, and was most eminent 
and useful among the Non*€onformists, having, in 
some measure, the care of all the Churches. For 
thirty years he enjoyed uninterrupted peace in his 
soul and a blessed assurance of God’s favor; and 
he could say on his death-bed that he had been 
faithful in the work of the ministry for fifty-five 
years. 

Susannah was the youngest and the latest sur- 
vivor of twenty-five children. Of two of her 
elder sisters, who would naturally exercise a con- 
trolling influence over her expanding powers, we 
have interesting notices. Judith, a beautiful wo- 
man, whose portrait, by Sir Peter Lily, is in the 








possession of Charles Wesley’s family, was emi- 
nently pious, finding her sweetest entertainment | 
in her books, especially the Book of books, and | 
keeping a constant watch over the frame of her | 
soul and the course of her actions. How faithful | 
she was in that watch we may infer from her | 


rejection of the addresses of a gentleman of | 
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splendid fortune, to whom she was greatly at- 
tached, because “ he was addicted to much wine.” 

Elizabeth became the wife of the eccentric 
bookseller, John Dunton. Pious from infancy, a 
grateful daughter, a loving wife, she was accus- 
tomed to be much alone, studying her own heart 
and her Bible, in which she made so great pro- 
ficiency that no portion of it could be mentioned 
which she could not refer to the chapter and verse 
in which it could be found. Amid the joyous an- 
ticipations of heaven which brightened her dying 
bed, she looked back with joy on some of “the 
early years she sweetly spent in her father’s house, 
and thought how comfortably she lived there,” 

Sweet must have been the companionship of 
these lovely sisters beneath the roof of the amiable 
and godly Dr. Annesley. Susannah was the fa- 
ther’s most beloved child, and we may imagine the 
blooming girl, a privileged guest in her father’s 
study—a room at the top of the house—and a 
diligent reader, too, of her father’s books. That 
she did not adopt all her father’s opinions we 
learn from the fact that, at the age of thirteen, 
she reviewed the controversy between the Dis- 
senters and the Established Church, and decided 
in favor of the latter, thus becoming “a zealous 
Churchwoman, yet rich in a dowry of Non-Con- 
forming virtues.” Prayerful she was ; for she con- 
scientiously gave as much time to devotion.as to 
recreation. She was faithful in her studies, and 
Greek, Latin, Logic, and Mathematics, with their 
severe discipline, gave strength and tone to a 
mind destined to stamp enduring impressions on 
the character of one who was to stand “ prom- 
inent among the worthies of all time.” 

Nobly descended, carefully and piously edu- 
cated, highly gifted, graceful in form, and more 
beautiful even than her beautiful sister Judith, 
Susannah Annesley 

“Wasa perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command, 
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And yet a spirit still and bright, 

With something of an angel light.” 
Well might she attract the regards and win the 
affections of Samuel Wesley! A minister of the 
Established Church, though, like herself, brought 
up among the Dissenters, Mr. Wesley was a cu- 
rate in London, with an income of thirty pounds, 
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increased to sixty by his writings. He was intro- | 


duced to Miss Annesley by her brother-in-law, 
John Dunton, with whom he had become asso- 
ciated by his publications. No higher meed did 
his literary labors ever bring him than this ac- 
quaintance, which soon ripened into a mutual 
attachment. In 1690, about six years before her 
father’s death, Susannah Annesley left the un- 
troubled home of her early years, and became the 
wife of Samuel Wesley. A year or two was spent 
in London at lodgings, and then Mr. Wesley re- 
moved to South Ormsby, about ten miles from the 
Humber, where he lived for five years, the income 
of the living being fifty pounds. Mr. Wesley’s pen 
was not idle, and a heroic poem, in ten books, on 
the life of our Savior, dedicated to Queen Mary, so 
won her favor that she presented him the living 
of Epworth, to which was afterward added that 
of Wroote. 

The rectory at Epworth was a humble building 
of timber and plaster, roofed with thatch, and 
boasting an antiquity of a hundred years. Be- 
sides the hall, and parlor, and buttery, there were 
three large upper rooms, and others of common 
use. The rector made the exterior attractive and 
pleasant by planting wall-fruit on each side of the 
house, and mulberry, pear, and cherry trees in the 
garden. 

In the year 1701 the conjugal harmony at Ep- 
worth was disturbed by the following incident. 

“Sukey,” said Mr. Wesley to his wife, one 
morning after family prayers, “why did you not 
say amen to the prayer for the King ?” 

“ Because,” she calmy replied, “I do not be- 
lieve the Prince of Orange to be king.” 

“In that case,” said he, “ we must part.” 

Mrs. Wesley, with her usual conscientiousness, 
was inflexible, and the loyal yector—the first man 
in England who wrote in favor of the Revolution 
of 1688—unable to influence the opinions of his 
own household, set out for London, where, being 
convocation-man for the diocese of Lincoln, he 
remained a year without visiting his own house. 
On the 8th of March, 1702, King William died, 
and as Mrs. Wesley could now, with a good con- 
science, say amen to the prayer for Queen Anne, 
the family at Epworth were once more gladdened 
by the presence of the husband and father. 

Before many months, however, a new trial 





came. It was the last of July; the weather had 
been very hot and dry. Mrs. Wesley was in the 
study with her children, her husband having gone 
to visit a sick person, when fire broke out in the 
floor under their feet. Mrs. Wesley took two of 
the children in her arms, and calling to*the rest 
to follow, ran through the smoke and fire. _ One 
child left in the burning house was rescu@@ by 
the neighbors, who also saved the books and pa- 
pers of the rector, and most of his goods. The 


| fire, which was kindled by some sparks falling on 





| the dry thatch, consumed one wing of the house, 


and into the remaining portion the family were 
crowded. 

In 1709 a still more disastrous fire took place. 
Mrs. Wesley, who was ill at the time, was awak- 
ened by her husband, who was gathering the chil- 
dren together to save them from the devouring 
element. Unable, from her weakness, to climb to 
the window through which they escaped, she en- 


| deavored three times to make her way to the 


street door, but was as often beaten back by the 
fury of the flames. In her distress she besought 


her blessed Savior, if it was his will, to preserve 





| her from that death, and then waded through the 


fire, which only scorched her hands and her face. 
How affecting was the father’s thanksgiving when 
they brought to him John, the little fellow of 
five, the last rescued from the falling house! 
“Come, neighbors, let us kneel down; let us give 
thanks to God. He has given me all my eight 
children ; let the house go; [ am rich enough.” 
Without a roof to shelter them, the children 
formed temporary homes among neighbors and 
relations, and Mrs. Wesley saw with pain the 
good habits she had carefully cultivated injured 
by indiscriminate assoéiation with others. 

Mr. Wesley rebuilt the parsonage-house in a 
year, and the family removed into it, “ with very 
little more,” said he, “than Adam and Eve had 
when they first set up housekeeping.” Furniture, 
clothes, books, and papers, all were gone, and 
their limited income was insufficient to make good 
these losses, so that for many years the rectory 
was but half furnished, and Mrs. Wesley and her 
children but scantily clothed. The living at Ep- 
worth was not worth more than one hundred and 
thirty pounds, and that of Wroote, situated in the 
low fens of Lincolnshire, where the produce was 
frequently swept away by inusdations, barely suf- 
ficed to pay expenses. 

“My lord, I will freely own to your grace,” 
said Mrs. Wesley to the Archbishop of York, in 
answer to his question whether she had ever been 
in want of bread, “ that, strictly speaking, I never 
did want bread; but then I have had so much 
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care to get it before it was eat, and to pay for it 
after, as has often made it very unpleasant to me. 
And I think to have bread on such terms is the 
next degree of wretchedness to having none at 
all.” 

Mr. Wesley’s course in leaving the Dissenters, 
and ;his statements respecting them, had made 
him enemies among them, and, at a time when 
party spirit ran high, he and his family suffered 
much from the malice of those who hated both 
his ecclesiastical and state politics. In many 
ways they imbittered his life and injured his 
preferment. 

How natural is the expression of Mrs. Wesley’s 
wife-like appreciation of her husband’s talents, 
and her sadness at the weary struggle of his life ! 
“My experience,” she says in a letter to her 
brother, “ hath convinced me that he is one of 
those whom our Savior saith are not so wise in 
their generation as the children of this world. 
And did I not know that almighty Wisdom hath 
views and ends in fixing the bounds of our hab- 
itation, which are out of our ken, I should think 
it a thousand pities that a man of his brightness 
and rare endowments of learning and useful 
knowledge in relation to the Church of God 
should be confined to an obscure corner of the 
country, where his talents are buried, and he is 
determined to a way of life for which he is not 
so well qualified as I could wish.” 

Mr. Wesley was a faithful pastor and an earn- 
est student, especially of the Scriptures in the 
original tongues. For three years he attended 
the convocation in London at an expense he could 
ill afford of fifty pounds a year. This absence 
threw the whole weight of family care and gov- 
ernment upon his wife. It was to her, however, 
no unwonted burden; for with a husband unfit- 
ted, by his temperament and habits, for worldly 
matters, the secular concerns of the rectory—the 
tithes and the glebe—were left to her manage- 
ment. 

During Mr. Wesley’s absence, feeling it to be 
her duty to pay more attention to the children, 
especially on Sunday when there was no after- 
noon service in the church, she read prayers and 
a sermon, and conversed with them on religious 
subjects. Accidental hearers requested permis- 
sion to become stated ones, till the house was 
filled, and many had to go away for want of 
room. Mrs. Wesley, as a dutiful wife, made a 
full report to her husband, who, while he com- 
mended her zeal, stated his objections to the 
meetings. The admirable letter in reply gained 
for her course her husband’s sanction and approval. 

“As to its looking particular,’ she wrote, in 


answer to his first objection, “I grant it does ; and 
so does almost every thing that is serious, or that 
may in any way advance the glory of God or the 
salvation of souls, if it be performed out of a pul- 
pit, or in the way of common conversation, be- 
cause in our corrupt age the utmost care and dil- 
igence have been used to banish all discourse of 
God or spiritual concerns out of society, as if re- 
ligion were never to appear out of the closet, and 
we were to be ashamed of nothing so much as of 
professing ourselves to be Christians. To your 
second I reply, that as I am a woman, so I am 
also mistress of a large family ; and though the 
superior charge of the souls contained in it lies 
upon you, as head of the family and as their 
minister, yet, in your absence, I can not but look 
upon every soul you leave under my care as a 
talent committed to me under a trust by the great 
Lord of all the families of heaven and earth; 
and if I am unfaithful to Him or to you in neg- 
lecting to improve these talents, how shall I an- 
swer unto Him when he shall command me to 
render an account of my stewardship ?” She then 
went on to say that, thinking the Lord’s day was 
not fully observed by one attendance on the 
Church service, but that the intermediate spaces 
of time should be filled with acts of piety and 
devotion, she read to and instructed her family 
and a few of her neighbors. An account of some 
Danish missionary, which her daughter Emilia 
found in her father’s study, so enkindled her zeal 
that she thought that, though not a minister of 
the Gospel, she might do some good by praying 
for the people, and speaking to them with warmth 
and earnestness. A true mother, she began with 
her own children—taking one child apart each 
evening to converse upon personal piety, and giv- 
ing, with her usual system, a specified warning to 
each child. The speech to the neighbors was more 
free and affectionate, the sermons she selected 
more awakening, till the effect of these earnest 
appeals was seen in the eagerness of the people 
to come where their spiritual nature was spoken 
to and aroused, and their numbers. increased from 
forty to two hundred. 

Mr. Wesley’s third objection—his being in a 
public station or character—Mrs. Wesley left to 
be answered by his own judgment. “‘ Why,” she 
adds, “any should reflect on you because your 
| wife endeavors to draw people to the Church, and 
to restrain them by reading and other persuasions 
| from their profanation of God’s most holy day, I 
| can not conceive. As for your proposal of letting 

some other person read, alas! you do not consider 
| what a people these are! I do not think a man 
among them could read a sermon without spelling 
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a good part of it, and how would that edify the 
rest? But there is one thing about which I am 
much dissatisfied; that is, their being present at 
family prayers. I do not speak of any concern I 
am under, barely because so many are present; 
for those who have the honor of speaking to the 
great and holy God need not be ashamed to speak 
before the whole world, but because of my sex. 
I doubt if it be proper for me to present the 
prayers of the people to God. Last Sunday I 
fain would have dismissed them before prayers, 
but they begged so earnestly to stay that I durst 
not deny them.” 

This calm and forcible reasoning commended 
itself to Mr. Wesley’s judgment; but after he had 
written his letter of approval, his high Church 
principles took the alarm at some complaints 
made by the curate of the parish—who confined 
his preaching to one topic, the duty of paying 
one’s debts—and some others, and he desired his 
wife to discontinue the meetings. Her answer 
exhibits her piety and zeal, as well as her good 
sense and deference to her husband’s rightful au- 
thority. After wondering that he should be in- 
duced by the senseless clamors of two or three of 
the worst of the parish to condemn what he lately 
approved, she alludes to the good effects resulting 
from the afternoon gatheriogs—the harmony in 
the parish, the congregation of two or three hun- 
dred at evening service instead of twenty or 
twenty-five, the opportunity afforded her of exer- 
cising to the people the greatest and noblest char- 
ity, that is, charity to their souls, and the regular 
attendance on the Church of many families who 
seldom went there before. “If you do, after all,” 
she says in conclusion, “think fit to dissolve this 
assembly, do not tell me that you desire me to do 
it, for that will not satisfy my conscience. But 
send me your positive command, in such full and 
express terms, as may absolve me from all guilt 
and punishment for neglecting this opportunity of 
doing good, when you and I shall appear before 
the great and awful tribunal of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Most characteristic is this letter, manifesting 
high principle and ¢onscientiousness, and yet a 
willingness to submit, if needs be, to rightful 
authority. The rector, it seems, was unwilling to 
assume the great responsibility thrown upon him 
by his wife, and the meetings were continued till 
his return. “It was evident,” writes Dr. Clarke, 
“that God had done more in a few months by 
this irregular ministry than he had done by that 
of the rector and his curates for eighteen years 


her husband and three sons, had been in her 
measure a preacher of righteousness.” 

A stranger, on entering the rectory at Epworth, 
might, at the first sight of its half-furnished rooms, 
have thought it a cheerless home, but he would 
soon perceive that this was no ordinary household. 
Peace and quietness reigned there—no child was 
allowed to cry after it was a year old—the law 
of order regulated their rising and their rest, their 
morning and their evening prayers—their simple 
meals taken with thankful hearts—their hours of 
study and of exercise. The firm yet gentle influ- 
ence of the mother harmonized every jarring 
string, till the family that owned her potent sway 
had the name of being the most loving family in 
Lincoln. Her first object was to subdue their 
wills and bring them to an obedient temper, and 
that done the rest was comparatively easy. Her 
remarks on this subject are very forcible, and are 
quoted by her son, John Wesley, in his sermon 
on the education of children. “I insist,” she 
says, “upon conquering the will of children be- 
times, because this is the only strong and rational 
foundation of a religious education, without which 
both precept and example will be ineffectual. 
But when this is thoroughly done, then a child is 
capable of being governed by the reason and piety 
of its parents till its own understanding comes to 
maturity, and the principles of religion have 
taken root in the mind. As self-will is the root 
of all sin and misery, so whatever cherishes this 
in children insures their after wretchedness and 
irreligion; whatever checks and mortifies it pro- 
motes their future happiness and piety. This is 
still more evident if we further consider that re- 
ligion is nothing else than the doing the will of 
God and not our own; that the one grand impedi- 
ment to our temporal and eternal happiness being 
this self-will, no indulgences of it can be trivial, 
no denial unprofitable. Heaven or hell depends 
on this alone. So that the parent who studies to 
subdue it in his child works together with God in 
the renewing and saving asoul. The parent who 
indulges it does the devil’s work, makes religion 
impracticable, salvation unattainable, and does all 
that in him lies to damn his child, soul and body, 
forever.” 

John Wesley speaks of “the calm serenity with 





which his mother transacted business, wrote let- 
| ters, and conversed, surrounded by her thirteen 
| children.” The order and system so ingrained in 
, her character enabled her to assign to every duty 
its own time. The complicated domestic ma- 
| chinery moved on with perfect regularity, and the 


before.” John Wesley said of his mother “that great results of its harmonious action are even 


even she, as well ag her iather and grandfather, 


now making glad the earth, 
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Six hours a day this faithful mother devoted to 
the education of her children, and no child was 
allowed to leave its seat in the school-room with- 
out permission. The alphabet was taught to the 
child the day it was five years old; and from let- 
ters to words and from words to sentences, he pro- 
ceeded till he could read well in a quarter of a year. 
Most of the daughters, as they grew up, had the 
rare accomplishment of reading with propriety 
and elegance, and Emilia, the eldest daughter, 
was said by her brother, John Wesley, to be the 
best reader of Milton he ever heard. She was 
remarkable, too, as well as her youngest sister 
Kezzie, for the beauty of her handwriting. Sons 
and daughters accomplished and learned testified 
to the excellence of their mother’s educational 
discipline. She was doing a great work in the 
rectory at Epworth—a work for which successive 
generations might call her blessed; and the schol- 
arly rector, with his elaborate dissertations on the 
book of Job, and his profound studies, would have 
wondered to see his learned literary labors weighed 
in the balance of the sanctuary with the daily 
patient toil of the wife and mother. With the 
mother of the Gracchi the mother of the Wes- 
leys could say, “These are my jewels,” and day 
after day witnessed her work of faith and labor 
of love in polishing those precious stones, whose 
kindling radiance was to flash bright and strong 
in the eyes of a wondering world, and was after- 
ward, and in a more glorious casket, to be en- 
shrined above, to shine there as the brightness of 
the firmament, and as the stars, forever and ever. 

And scarcely ever, in this world’s history, has 
such a group of children demanded a mother’s 
care. The sketching of this group we must defer 
to another number. 


——@e——__— 


A MORNING WALK IN MAY. 
BY REV. J. T. BARR, A. M. 


How sweet to inhale the pure breath of the morn, 
As over the meadows I stray ; 

To welcome with rapture the sun’s bright return, 
And contemplate the beauties of May! 


No longer the landscape is hid from the sight— 
The hovering mists flee away ; 

And the beams of Aurora besprinkle with light 
The blossom-crowned bosom of May. 


The nymphs of the village, now blooming in health, 
As they trip through the valleys, look gay; 

Simplicity’s offspring! they thirst not for wealth, 
But joy in the frolies of May. 

Thou Lord of creation! whose wisdom and power 
The beauties of Nature display ; 

Can I forget thee, while at morning’s still hour 

I sing the enjoyments of May ? 





JACQUES BRIDAINE, THE FRENCH WHITE- 
FIELD. 


IXTEEN years ago Macaulay, in one of his 

brilliant essays in “The Edinburgh Review,” 
contrasted the different treatment which enthusi- 
asm receives in the Anglican and the Papal 
Churches. In England if a Wesley, a Whitefield, 
or a Lady Huntingdon rise up within the pale of 
the Establishment, inspired with an enthusiasm 
which chafes against old restrictions and narrow 
conventionalisms, they must secede, and either 
join one of the old bodies of Dissenters, or be- 
come founders of a new one. “Far different is 
the policy of Rome. The enthusiast whom the 
Anglican Church makes an enemy—and whatever 
the learned and polite may think, a most danger- 
ous enemy—the Catholic Church makes a cham- 
pion. He costs her nothing. He takes not a 
ducat away from the revenues of her beneficed 
clergy. He lives by the alms of those who re- 
spect his spiritual character, and are grateful for 
his instructions. He preaches, not exactly in the 
style of Massillon, but in a way which moves the 
passions of uneducated hearers; and all his influ 
ence is employed to strengthen the Church of 
which he is a minister. To that Church he be- 
comes as strongly attached as any of the cardinals 
whose scarlet carriages and liveries crowd the 
entrance of the palace on the Quirinal. In this 
way the Church of Rome unites in herself all the 
strength of an establishment, and all the strength 
of dissent. With the utmost pomp of a domi- 
nant hierarchy above she has all the energy of 
the voluntary system below.” Many familiar 
names at once suggest themselves in illustration 
of these statements. Jacques Bridaine, little 
known as he is, may be added to the list. 

It may be doubted whether morality and relig- 
ion were ever at a lower ebb, in any country or 
any age, than in France during the first half of 
the last century. The court was a mere hot-bed 
of prodigious vices and monstrous crimes. Profli- 
gacy, without parallel since the days of Tiberius 
and Nero, not merely existed but was gloried in. 
The highest personages in the realm set an exam- 
| ple of wickedness which spread like a pestilence 
| throughout ail ranks and classes of society. The 
| Catholic clergy either connived at these iniquities, 
| or, with a shameless effrontery, shared in them. 
It was among the dignitaries of the Church that 
| Voltaire found his earliest instructors in infidelity 
| and licentiousness; and to the close of his career 
‘they furnished his most ardent admirers. The 

salons of the infidel party in Paris were thronged 
with sympathizing priests and abbes. What little 
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zeal and godliness survived in the Gallican Church 
was either banished from court with Fenelon, or 
immured in the Bastile with Madame Guyon, or 
believed that it “was doing God’s service” by in- 
stigating those cruel dragonnades and persecutions 
designed to extinguish the few embers of Protest- 
antism which had survived the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. It presented the spectacle of a 
court without honor, a Church without piety, men 
without virtue, and women without modesty or 
shame. Its natural and inevitable product was 
that revolution which followed, like a thunder- 
storm upon the stifling heats of summer. Yet in 
that corrupt age, and in the bosom of that corrupt 
Church, there sprang up a priest of almost apos- 
tolic purity, and zeal, and faith; a man who 
would have been an honor to any Church and 
any age; one who, though he lived and died a 
devoted adherent of the Papacy, and who shared 
in not a few of its errors, may yet, in many re- 
spects, afford an example to us who hold a purer 
faith, and belong to a more apostolic Church. 
Jacques Bridaine was born in the year 1701, at 
the little village of Chusclam, on the banks of 
the Rhone, a few miles from Avignon. His father 
was a surgeon in good circumstances, his mother 
a woman of singular piety and devotion. As a 
youth he was sent for education to a Jesuit col- 
lege in the neighborhood, whose directors, ever on 
the watch to secure the most promising scholars, 
perceiving his remarkable abilities, endeavored to 
enlist him into their own order. This he refused, 
however, and after awhile was removed to an- 
other college under different auspices. Here the 
desire to dedicate himself to the service of relig- 
ion became irresistible, and after awhile he gained 
his father’s consent. At that time the priesthood 
were in such ill odor, especially in the south of 
France, where he resided, that the phrases “as 
bad as a priest,” “I would as soon be a priest,” 
had become proverbial. This, however, did not 
deter him from steadfastly seeking ordination, 
and, at length, after several delays and hinderan- 
ces, he became a deacon in his twenty-third or 
twenty-fourth year. His ecclesiastical superiors 
soon discovered his wonderful energy, eloquence, 
and devotedness, and, therefore, instead of settling 
him down in any special charge, proceeded to 
employ him in a work very similar to that dis- 
charged by Whitefield in our own land. Accom- 


panied with a staff of assistants he traversed the | 
| together a large congregation when he next ap- 


whole of France as a professed and authorized 
revivalist. Sometimes, though rarely, he engaged 
in this missior. in large towns and cities; when 
he did so, it always seems to have been with hesi- 
tation and reluctance. His favorite work was in 





villages and country places. Among the poor he 
was indefatigable, and his success was no less re- 
markable. Journeying on foot from hamlet to 
hamlet, carrying with him his small bundle of 
necessaries, clad in a threadbare cossack, his or- 
dinary diet an onion, bread, and water, and preach- 
ing every-where with wonderful eloquence and 
fidelity, he produced an effect which has few par- 
allels in history. Sometimes in a crowded cathe- 
dral, sometimes by the roadside, sometimes in a 
peasant’s cabin, he was “instant in season and out 
of season.” From early morning till far on into 
the night, and sometimes all night long, he would 
continue his devoted labors for the salvation of 
men and the glory of God. 

His first mission was to Aigues-Mortes, the in- 
habitants of which place had applied to the bishop 
of the diocese for a preacher for Lent, then close 
at hand. Young Bridaine had just been ordained 
a deacon, and was still in retreat, preparing for 
the priesthood, when the bishop appointed him to 
this duty. In vain he remonstrated and protested 


that he was utterly incompetent. The bishop in- 
sisted, and there was nothing for him but to obey. 
He arrived at Aigues-Mortes on foot, a stick in 
his hand, vn his back a knapsack containing a 


very scanty supply of linen, and in his pocket 
three sermons, which constituted his whole stock, 
his breviary, and some hymns he had composed 
and set to music. The people of Aigues-Mortes, 
when they saw this meanly-dressed youth enter 
the town, could hardly believe that he was the 
appointed preacher; and when they became con- 
vinced that he was so, were exceedingly indignant 
at the affront which they supposed the bishop had 
put upon them. They refused to have any thing 
to do with him, and on Ash Wednesday, when 
his mission was to begin, the large church was 
absolutely empty. He was himself the only per- 
son present. After waiting for a long time at the 
foot of the altar, in expectation of a congregation, 
and none appearing, he went out into the public 
squares and streets, wearing his surplice, and ring- 
ing a bell which he had procured. Multitudes 
were of course attracted by the novelty of this 


| spectacle, whom he addressed at intervals, be- 
| seeching them, in the name of the Lord, to be 


present at the next service. “It is not I who in- 
vites you,” he said; “I am unworthy to appear 
before you; but it is our Lord Jesus Christ who 
sends me to invite you.” Various .notives drew 


peared in the church. But when he commenced 
the service by singing one of his own hymns on 
death, inviting those present to join him, a pro- 
cedure so novel made them all burst into a loud 
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laugh, and many left the place. Some few, how- 
ever, remained out of curiosity. These he ad- 
dressed in a manner so touching and pathetic, that 
they were bathed in tears, and when the service 
was concluded they spread his fame throughout 
the whole district. From this time the church 
was crowded, and almost without cessation, by 
day and night ‘se continued to carry on the work 
of the mission. After protracted services he did 


not retire to take repose, but continued instructing | 


the penitent, encouraging the doubtful, and warn- 





ing the hardened. The country people flocked 
into the town, day by day, as his fame spread | 


wider and wider, till, at the close of Lent, there 
was scarcely a single person in the district who 
had not heard him preach, and very few upon 
whom a deep impression had not been made. 

The time had now arrived for taking the irrevo- 
cable step of receiving ordination as a priest, and 
he trembled at the responsibilities of the office. 
Writing to an aged friend, in whose wisdom and 
piety he reposed implicit reliance, he asked his 
advice, adding, “Do not refuse me this favor for 
Christ’s sake. Above all, do not cease to suppli- 
cate the Spirit on my behalf. I would rather die 
at once, on the threshold of the Church, on the 
day of ordination than receive it unworthily. I 
often pray our Lord Jesus Christ to take me away 
from this world, rather than involve me in the 
misery of being a wicked priest. The summit of 
my ambition is to be a priest after the will of 
God. I conjure you, by the mercies of Jesus 
Christ, that you would implore all grace on my 
behalf. I tremble when I think that he is about 
to raise to the honor of the priesthood so guilty a 
siuner, sO useless a servant, as myself.” Even the 
errors of the Papacy can not altogether neutralize 
or nullify a faith and devotedness like this. 

His experience at Aigues-Mortes had convinced 
him that his superiors were right, and that the 
mission was his true sphere of labor. To this, 
therefore, he devoted himself with characteristic 
ardor. After itinerating for some time through 


This plan, however, was thwarted, and the poor sol- 
dier was involved in utter confusion, by the appear- 
ance of an immense crowd, who had come many 
miles from Marseilles to meet and welcome the 
expected missionary. 

After preaching for some days at Marseilles 
with his usual success, he was waited upon one 
night by forty young men belonging to the first 
families of the city, who had been previously 
notorious for their licentiousness and frivolity, but 


| who now, aroused to concern for salvation, came 


to him to ask his advice and help. They pro- 
posed to associate themselves together by a relig- 
ious vow, binding themselves to abandon at once 


| and forever their old courses, and to devote them- 





the rural districts of the south of France he was 


ordered to commence a mission in Marseilles. 
his way he fell in with a military officer, who, not 
knowing Bridaine, fell into conversation with him, 
and volunteered the information that he “was go- 


On | 


| 


ing all the way to Marseilles, to hear and see that | 
| attached, by a ribbon, a bouquet of flowers. At 


crazy fool Bridaine, who is so enthusiastic that he 


turns the world upside down, though he is little | 


better than a born natural.” Bridaine, who had 
a strong sense of humor, carried on the conversa- 
tion for some time with great skill, purposing to 
seek the conversion of his companion incognito, 
since he had so violent a prejudice against himself. 


selves to the service of God. He received their 
confession in private, but they, not satisfied with 
this, made a public confession of their many 
crimes against morality and religion, did penance 
in the presence of the crowded congregation, and 
for many nights in succession, scourged. themselves 
so cruelly by way of making expiation, that the 
floor and benches of the church were covered 
with blood. During the remainder of his mission 
in Marseilles they attached themselves to his per- 


| son, rendering all the help he needed in the way 


of preparing for the services he was about to hold, 
and assisting him in conducting them. 

In the conduct of these missions there was a 
curious admixture of that theatrical display of 
which the Romish Church is so fond, with that 
simplicity natural to Bridaine. Wherever it was 
practicable he had a splendid procession formed 
on his entrance into the town. The banners of 
the various religious orders were borne by young 
men and women of good family and reputation; 
the ecclesiastics and authorities walked in their 
robes, choirs of singers and bands of music had 
their appointed places, and every thing was done 
to contribute to the eclat and magnificence of the 
occasion. At Grenoble, for instance, the proces- 
sion was composed of upward of 12,000 persons, 
each of whom bore in his hand a lighted taper; 
the streets along which they were to pass were 
covered with an awning, laid down with carpets, 
and the houses hung with tapestry. Four thou- 
sand young girls dressed in white, with white vails, 
and crowned with wreaths of flowers, marched 
first, each carrying a lighted taper, to which was 


their head the cross was borne by a daughter of 
the Marquis de Marcieux, governor of the city, 
attended by a body guard of girls of noble birth. 
At a short distance followed the statue of the 
Virgin Mary, seated upon a throne, under a mag- 
nificent triumphal arch. After the young girls 
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came a similar procession of wives sud matrons; 
then a band of flutes and hautboys; then the 
young nobility of the district, and so on, includ- 
ing all ranks and classes, till the procession was 
closed by the Parliament of Dauphine in their 
robes. Amidst all this splendor and magnificence 
Bridaine walked plainly, even meanly, dressed, 
till they reached the cathedral, when the work of 
the mission commenced. His preaching was as 
simple as his person. “When some one was 
speaking in his presence of the fashionable preach- 
ers of the day who delight the world, which idol- 
izes them, by flowery discourses unworthy the 
holy dignity of their ministry, he replied, ‘All 
true virtue is hidden in the word of God, and not 
in the word of man. Yes, we must be ambitious 
of imitating the simple eloquence of the Gospel 
like St. Paul, who daily appeals to us “not with 
the persuasive words of man’s wisdom.” Let us 
exhibit Jesus Christ only in his grandeur, his pity, 
and his grace, and let us make apparent, by con- 
trast, our own littleness and ingratitude. Accord- 
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dear friends, do you know what we come here to 

do? We come to seek for souls who are lost. 

Should we gain only one for Jesus Christ, O, what 
| a work! what a treasure!” After some minutes’ 
| silence he repeated from time to time the words, 
| “A soul, a soul, ah! if one only knew what a 
| soul is, and how many journeys, sufferings, and 
| fatigues, and how much sweat and blood it has 
cost our divine Master, good priests would traverse 
' the universe to gain one for Christ. The toils 
we now undertake, the fatigue and exhaustion we 
are now about to endure, are nothing in compari- 
| son with a single soul.” His companions asked 
| him to suggest some motive which might stir up 
their zeal; he replied, “Have I not already said 
enough in that one word, @ soul? You have 
| there incentive sufficient for yourselves and for all 
the missionaries in the universe.” In accordance 
with this estimate of the value of a single soul 
he was found to be no less in earnest when labor- 
| ing for the salvation of a few poor laborers in 
| some little hamlet, than when addressing thousands. 








ing to St. Paul this ought to suffice us that our |“ What!” he would say, “are not this hand- 
preaching is “in the demonstration of the Spirit | ful of immortal spirits worth as much as those of 
and in power.” Whatever these dilettanti preach- | Paris, or of the finest city of France? What 
ers may say, the apostolic preaching was not such | does it matter whether we have many hearers or 
as is sought for nowadays.’ ” | few, if we earnestly seek the glory of our divine 

His own preaching was entirely accordant with | Master? Did not he put forth the same power 
the theory here laid down. It was bold, vig- | and undergo the same fatigue for the conversion 
orous, and earnest; sometimes rude and unpol- | of a single woman—and she a Samaritan—as for 
ished, but never weak; full of figures, not, how- the multitudes in the wilderness? Let us ever 
ever, introduced for the sake of ornament, but do the same, and remember that our divine Model 
solely to make his meaning more clear and forci- | undertook a journey for the conversion of a single 





ble. Like our own Whitefield he had a voice of 
immense power and compass, which could be 
heard distinctly by every individual ‘in the larg- 


est audiences, or could modulate itself to the | 


smallest cottage. A sentence often uttered by 
him, and always with thrilling effect, was, “Sin- 


ners, I speak to you in the name of Christ; hear | 


me!” In making this appeal he used to raise his 
voice to such a pitch that the words were heard 
at an incredible distance. We are told that on 
approaching any place where he was expected, 
he always became sad and depressed. If his 
companions tried to cheer him he would reply, 
“T am sad because I reflect that, while without 
doubt we are coming here for the eternal salva- 
tion of some, yet, alas! against God’s will and 
ours, we come for the eternal reprobation of many 
others. We shall find many who will abuse the 
grace of God. O! if I could escape this misery, 
I would willingly sacrifice myself for these dear 
lost ones—ces chers malheureuz.” On one occa- 
sion, after walking for some time in silence, he 
suddenly exclaimed, in an animated voice, “My 


soul.” 

In carrying out this principle he used to make 
inquiries about individuals in the places he came 
to evangelize, and if he heard of any notorious 
| sinners or unbelievers who did not attend the 
services he held, he would seek them out, visit 
them in private, and exhaust all the resources of 
| his eloquence and piety to reclaim them. For 
these domiciliary visits he would abandon every 
thing else if it were needful; saying that “noth- 
ing was to be left undone for the salvation of a 
single sinner, if a single sinner yet resisted the 
grace of God; that it was necessary not to be dis- 
couraged by his continued resistance, but rather to 
| follow him incessantly, till he was brought to say, 
Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
| This combination of oratorical power, with the 

facility for personal appeal, strikes us as being 
very rare. The two things seldom coexist in the 
same individual. Nothing gives us a stronger 
impression of his deep and sincere piety than this 
habit of leaving crowded and applauding congre- 
gations, that he might seek out some poor aban- 
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doned sinner and reclaim him from the error of 
his ways. It is the good shepherd who, if “he 
have a hundred sheep, and one of them be lost, 
leaveth the ninety and nine in the wilderness, 
and goeth after that which is lost tJ he find it. 
And when he hath found it, he layeth it on his 
shoulders, rejoicing.. And when he cometh home, 
he calleth together his friends and his neighbors, 
saying unto them, ‘Rejoice with me; for I have 
found my sheep which was lost.’ ” 


———*@e—__—_ 


THE SCHOOL-GIRLS’ STRATAGEM. 


BY MISS H. N. BABB. 


“T DECLARE, Kate, this monotonous life is in- 

supportable!” exclaimed a boarding-school 
miss as she flung herself upon the bed. “I shall 
positively die if I don’t have some change soon— 
some excitement to stir up my blood! An’t you 
sick of this tread-mill existence ?” 

“Sick unto death !” was the answer of a young 
girl who was braiding her beautiful light hair be- 
fore the mirror. “QO, for one evening in society !” 

“Or one nice little flirtation; how I should 
enjoy it! what new life it would infuse into me!” 

“Flirtations! alas, with these strict rules and 
watchful teachers they are pleasures we may 
aream of, but not enjoy !” 

“It is six months since I’ve had a chat with a 
gentleman.” 

“ And so much longer than that since I’ve had, 
that I have lost my reckoning entirely. I declare 
I shall forget how to converse before long.” 

“Tf we ouly had a more agreeable physician I 
would really have a fit of illness by way of pas- 
time. What do you say to it ?” 

“Capital! only that cross old bear of a Doctor 
H , with his creaky boots, and cracked voice, 
and his dictatorial way of speaking; I can’t en- 
dure him.” 

“How I wish Miss 
nephew, Dr. T: , 

“Catch her doing that! I’d be sick on the 
instant if there was any hope of it.” 

“O, Kate, I have capital news for your private 
ear!” said Emma the next day. 

“A secret! quick, then, I’m dying with impa- 
tience.” 

“As you value your life don ’t let it reach Miss 
’8 ears.” 

“A very needful caution, truly! 
run and tell her.” 

“Tell her what ?” laughed Emma. 

“Why, the secret.” 

“But you haven ’t it, yet.” 





would employ his 











Of course I'll 





“No, nor you either.” 

“Yes, but I have, though; just listen: they say 
that old Dr. K has left town for a week or so 
that his nephew may get into practice. Nobody 
is to know that he is away, and when sent for Dr, 
T—— is to obey the summons, and by his ad- 
dress and skill induce patients to send for him 
next time.” 

“O, Em’, I feel so ill!’ said Kate languidly, 
leaning her head upon her hand. 

Emma flew to her side. “What is it? How 
pale you are!” 

“Ha, ha, ha, I was only practicing. Do you 
think Miss - would be taken in by it ?” 

“Yes, indeed ; only try.” 

“But you must follow suit.” 

“Certainly; you shall have the honor of being 
first attacked, though.” 

“Ding, ding,” went the tea bell, and youthful 
forms bounded along the passages, while dignified 
teachers walked with measured pace into the 
dining-room. 

“Miss Kate shall I send you tea or milk 
to-night?’ No answer, and the question was re- 
peated. Then Kate looked up, and, putting her 
hand to her head, said, “I wish nothing; can I 
be excused from table ?” 

“ Are you sick ?” 

“Not much,” was the truthful answer, as she 
rose and walked slowly out of the room. 

“She looked faint,” remarked one of the teach- 
ers. 

“May I go with her ?” asked Emma, half rising; 
but Miss only answered by requesting one 
of the servants, who was standing unoccupied 
behind her chair, to go and assist Miss Kate on 
the bed, and ask her if they could do any thing 
for her. 

As soon as the girls were released from the 
dining-room they rushed to Kate’s room, some 
full of solicitude for their schoolmate, and others 
glad of any little excitement to break in upon the 
regularity of their boarding-school life. But poor 
Kate was too weak to talk with them. So Miss 
sent them away and kissed Kate good-night, with 
the pleasant assurance that she would have to 
send for Dr. K——, if she were not better in the 
morning. 

“0, Em’ !” she whispered, as soon as that lady 
closed the door behind her, “I did want a slice of 
that cake that I saw on the table!” 

“Did you? for once I read your heart,” said 
Emma, laughing as she drew a piece from her 
pocket. “I smuggled it in while Miss —— was 
returning thanks for what we had eaten, though 
not for what I had stolen, I suppose.” 
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The next morning Kate was “no better,” and 
as she was able to exercise self-denial so far as to 
decline breakfast, Miss sent for Dr. K——. 
What a flutter the intelligence caused in the 
chamber! 

“Do, Em’, arrange my hair becomingly and 
make me look interesting, and then bring me one 
of my embroidered handkerchiefs; place my flask 
of eau de rose here on the rest-table; and, by the 
way, please get from the lower drawer of the 
bureau my new Bible with the gold clasps, and 
dispose it carefully beside me.” 

“Why, you don’t want to impress him with a 
sense of your piety, do you ?” 

“No; but the dark purple velvet and the gold 
make my hand look so fair in contrast with 
them.” 

Every thing was arranged nicely, but not with- 
out bringing a flush to Kate’s cheek, which was 
deepened by the sound of a gentleman’s step on 
the stairs. 

“She has a fine color,” remarked the physician. 

“She was very pale when I left her half an 
hour ago.” 

“That red spot has come on her cheek within 
a few minutes,” remarked Emma; “it must be 
fever; O dear!” 

Of course it was necessary for the handsome 
young Doctor to take his patient’s hand in order 
to ascertain this fact. “Some fluttering of the 
pulse,” he remarked. The needful questions were 
asked and answered, and, writing a harmless pre- 
scription, he left, saying he would call next 
morning. 

“Do you think she is really ill?” asked Miss 
—— in the hall. 

“A few hours will decide that, madam; there 
is fever in the neighborhood, and I think it best 
to watch carefully the first symptoms of disease.” 

“T had no idea that Dr. K was out of town 
or I would not have sent there,” said the lady in 
a vexed tone, as the door closed upon him. “I 
don’t like that handsome young Doctor coming 
to the school; it will make a talk, I know; well, 
I hope she won ’t need many visits.” 

As for the young physician, he went home to 
muse on the interesting case before him. “Let 
me see—symptoms?’ He said this over twice, 
but went no further. He was most anxious to 
prove himself skillful in detecting the insidious 
approaches of disease; but in this case it was 
difficult to do so. “Could she be shamming ?” 
he asked himself—“ hardly, for they had no idea 
my uncle was from home, and she must know it 
would be difficult to take him in.” 
“Em’, didn’t I carry it on well ?” 














“ Very.” 

“Come, it’s time you were seized, too; ‘misery 
loves company,’ you know.” 

“Well, I’ll come up from my music in a very 
bad way.” 

When next the Doctor called he found two 
patients to prescribe for. It was said throughout 
the house, “Emma is sick from sympathy with 
Kate.” 

“Kate, we were fools not to have laid in a 
stock of good things against this emergency,” 
said Emma, as she nibbled at the dry toast on 
the tray before her. “i declare I am so hungry 
that I could eat a pound of beefsteak and half a 
dozen eggs, I believe.” 

“Never mind, we’ll bribe some of the little 
girls to get us something. Rosa will do it if I 
promise to make her doll a new dress. Let us 
make out our bill of fare. What say you to 
sardines ?” 

“Td rather have pickled oysters.” 

“Well, we’ll have both, and some fruit-cake 
and tarts,” 

“ And maccaroons.” 

The little girls were easily prevailed upon. to 
execute the commission and “not to tell;” and 
the next time the Doctor called it is not surprising 
that he found his patients with a good deal of 
fever, and an appearance about the eyes that in- 
dicated a disordered state of the system. 

“They have eaten nothing to-day but dry toast,” 
said Miss in answer to his query; but the 
Doctor detected a flush upon the faces of the 
girls as she spoke, and drew from thence his own 
inferences; for his sister had been an inmate of a 
boarding-school, and had let him into some 
secrets which can only be gained by a residence 
there. He began to have an inkling of how mat- 
ters stood, and when one of his patients said to 
him, in a low tone, that her worst feelings were 
about the middle of the afternoon, he told her he 
would call in at that time, though he knew it was 
the hour at which Miss always walked. It 
was certainly very neglectful in him not to inform 
her of his intention to come at that hour, when 
he knew that she had been called out of the 
room just in time to miss hearing that part of the 
conversation between him and his patients. 

“Kate, they say he is very fond of music. I 
mean to have Jane bring me my guitar. I shall 
look so interesting with one hand on it, as if I 
loved the instrument from whence comes the 
melody of sweet sounds, even when too ill to 
draw them forth.” 

“That will be beautiful! and what shall I 
have? 0, I will be literary, and have my little 
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gem of a writing-case by me, with my gold pen 
in my fingers! There, isn ’t that comme il faut ?” 

“Perfect!” was the answer; “how glad I am 
he is coming while Miss is out of the way; 
we shall have such a nice time !” 

“Did you call me, my dears ?” asked that lady 
very gently, as she stood in the half-open door. 
They were so sure she had gone out that they 
had thrown off all restraint, and talked in loud, 
joyous tones, without: noticing that the door had 
been left open. She understood all their symptoms 
now as well as their physician could, and pity for 
their weakness and ignorance struggled in her 
breast with the contempt which a pure-minded 
woman will ever feel for those who have such a 
yearning for the society of gentlemen that they 
must stoop to deception and artifice to enjoy it. 
“Poor, foolish girls! have I labored as earnestly 
as I might have done to awaken in you a taste 
for nobler pleasures, those more worthy of im- 
mortal beings?’ she asked herself. The girls 
wondered that she went away so quietly, and 
left them to erioy their anticipated visit. They 
did not then know that, weighed down with a 
fear lest she had not performed her whole duty, 
she had hastened to a Throne of Grace to implore 
wisdom to guide them aright, and to teach them 
to appreciate and enjoy those mental resources 
which their Maker had bestowed upon them, and 
which, if rightly used, would so elevate them 
that they would no longer crave the homage of 
the other sex. Thus their taste for flirtations 
would give place to higher enjoyments. 

The physician paused, just inside the door, and 
contemplated, with surprise and amusement, the 
beautiful tableau which was presented to him. 
Very striking and interesting those young girls 
looked in the subdued light, the one with her rich, 
dark ringlets softening the outline of her face, her 
long lashes resting pensively on her cheek, and her 
lovely hand laid on the strings of the guitar, as 
if she longed to draw melody from its chords, or 
was reveling in the composition of some rich 
symphony; the other, with her silky braids of 
light hair pushed back from her alabaster brow, 
one small hand pressed against the blue veins of 
her temple as if to check the too rapid flow of 





thought, while the glittering gold pen in the | 


snowy fingers of the right hand glided over the 
paper before her. 

“T suppose I may be permitted to advance and 
examine the picture more closely, though in tab- 
leaux we are not usually allowed to do so,” he 
said at last. “I hope my fair patients are not 
suffering much pain,” he added, with a smile. 
While he despised their maneuvering, he could 


= 


not help being interested in noting the artistic 
taste they had displayed in selecting their posi- 
tions and picturesque costumes; at the same time 
his vanity was flattered by the reflection, “all this 
trouble was taken for me.” 

He felt that politeness required him to make 
the visit agreeable to those young girls. So, after 
rallying the one about writing poetry, insisting 
that he had seen verses in print which were 
ascribed to her, and entreating that he might be 
permitted to see the present effusion, he next 
made music his theme, declaring he loved that 
of the guitar better than any other; that it har- 
monized better with the female voice, and that a 
lady never appeared to such advantage in his 
eyes as when performing on that instrument. 
Then he besought her for a little music. At first 
she affirmed she was too weak too play, but he 
pleaded insinuatingly, and so she consented to 
give him just one song. But her voice and hand 
both gathered strength as she went on, and the 
concert was prolonged for nearly an hour, Thank- 
ing them politely for the entertainment they had 
afforded him, he bowed himself out of the room. 
Miss met him in the hall. 

“Your patients seem to be getting along very 
well, Doctor,” she said—then a meaning smile 
| was exchanged. 

“Yes, madam; by to-morrow they will proba- 
bly be able to resume their places in school.” 

“Then you think they need no more visits. 
Very well, sir, make out your bill and send it in 
at any time.” 

When old Doctor K returned and ques- 
tioned his nephew as to the patients he had at- 
tended during his absence, he laughed heartily 
when told of his visits to the two young ladies, 
and exclaimed, “You may depend upon it those 
girls knew of my absence, for they would not 
have risked passing themselves off for sick upon 
such a cross old curmudgeon as I am.” 

This was certainly flattering to the young phy- 
sician. 

“Now that they have had their amusement,” 
pursued the uncle, “if I were you I would amuse 
myself by frightening them a little.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, by bringing in an immense bill for at- 
| tendance.” 
| “T don’t intend to bring in any bill at all. Let 
| the girls have their fun without paying for it.” 
| “You can return the money again, you know; 
| but I would certainly have a little sport out 
| of it” 

Finding his nephew inexorable, he undertook 
, the business himself, and stating that Dr. T—— 
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had only been acting as his agent, he sent in, for 
medical attendance, a bill of so large an amount 
that the girls were quite dismayed. 

“Tilness is expensive,” remarked Miss —— 
significantly, as she saw their look of blank as- 
tonishment. 

“TI shall have to do without ever so many 
things that I wanted,” said Kate to her friend as 
soon as they were alone. 

“So shall I,’ remarked Emma. 
we had not been so very ill.” 

‘They did not dream that the money thus paid 
never went out of the house, but lay safely in 
Miss ’s possession, to be returned to them at 
the close of the term. 

Amid their surprise at having it thus refunded 
they said to one another, “Well, one good result 
of this affair is, that we have learned how to prac- 
tice economy. I should have spent every cent of 
this money if I had had it, and been no better off 
than I am now.” 

Kate and Emma are women now, too high- 
minded and honorable to stoop to either flirtations 
or artifice; and while they can not recall that 
event of their girlhood without a blush at their 
own folly, they have sportively named it their 
“first lesson in economy.” 


“T wish now 





———*oe—__— 


NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE. 


BY MRS. MARY T. JAMES. 


“ Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister 
for them who shall be heirs of salvation?” Hebrews x1, 14. 


Swesrt spirit! dost thou ever hover near me, 
As faint and sad I tread life’s dreary way? 

And is that light of holy joy to cheer me, 
From thy all-radiant wings a heavenly ray? 


Are these sweet whisperings of love to bless me, 
From thee, my cherub boy, as on I move, 

Amid this scene of woes that so oppress me, 
Toward heaven, my home, my happy home above? 


O precious one! is it thy hand so lovely 

That lifts the vail between that world and this ? 
As oft I view that glorious scene above me, 

And my rapt spirit feels unearthly bliss? 


O loved one! wilt thou ever be thus near me 
While yet I linger on this mortal shore ? 

And with thy beaming smiles of love still cheer me, 
Till my sad pilgrimage on earth is o’er? 


Art thou my guardian angel—kindred spirit ? 
Thou treasured jewel of my too fond heart! 
And wilt thou bear me upward to inherit 
The joys of that blest region where thou art? 


O could I now go up to thy bright heaven 
And feel the blast of life’s dread storms no more ! 
O were the chains that hold me here now riven, 
How gladly would my spirit upward soar! 


OUR PROVIDENTIAL ALLOTMENT. 


BY IMOGEN MERCHIN. 


“Thou comest not to thy place by accident, 
It is the very place God meant for thee; 
And should’st thou there small scope for action see, 
Do not for this give place to discontent ; 
Nor let the time thou owest to God be spent 
In idly dreaming how thou mightest be, 
In what concerns thy spiritual life, now free 
From outward hind’rance or impediment ; 
For presently this hind’rance thou shalt find, 
That without which all virtue were a task 
So slight that virtue never could grow strong : 
And would’st thou do one duty to His mind— 
The Imposer’s—overburdened thou shalt ask, 
And own thy need of grace to help, erelong.” 
R. C, TRENCH. 


BEAUTIFUL September day was drawing 
to a close. Mrs. C and her niece sat to- 
gether in the twilight hour, apparently watching 
the last rays of the setting sun from a piazza 
which overlooked a scene of imposing beauty. 
The small, calm lake, the distant, lofty hill, the 








variegated foliage of a miniature American forest, 
the garden so tastefully arranged, had, but a few 


| moments before, been glowing beneath the rays of 


an autumnal sun; but now brightness had van- 
ished, and all nature seemed to seek repose. Dur- 
ing the day domestic avocations, duties of charity, 
and many visitors occupied her aunt; but this 
twilight hour, so sweet and calm, Grace had es- 
pecially claimed during her visit. It was, in gen- 
eral, Mrs. C ’s meditative hour; but having 
learned to note and improve the providential in- 
terruptions so frequently occurring, she yielded 
without a sigh her personal enjoyment to the high 
hope of benefiting her beloved niece. This is a 
lesson not easily learned by contemplative minds. 
The indulgence is a luxury so lofty in its nature 
and so elevating in its practice—when enjoyed in 
accordance with the inward drawings of the spirit, 
and the outward indications of providential guid- 
ance—that it is hard to believe it is best to yield 
to interruptions unimportant and ofttimes trivial, 





| the benefit of which we can not perceive, except 


as a means of discipline to our own moral charac- 
ter. Truly happy are they who have grasped the 
high attainment and can see God in every event— 
can “stand and wait,” or “rise and act”—“lie 
passive in His hand, and know no will but His.” 
Many opportunities for affectionate counsel had 
been improved, and the ax had been laid to the 
root of many of Grace’s youthful errors; and 
though shrinking from the pain of the incisions, 
yet urged by the Christian principle which truly 





dwelt within her, she now sought the further in- 
| structions she desired. 
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“ How glad I am, dear aunt, to have one more 
opportunity for quiet conversation,” said Grace, as 
her aunt passed her arm around her waist and 
affectionately drew her toward her. “ While my 
mind admits the truth of our previous discussions, 
I still do not seem to see clearly enough to profit 
by them. I want some more definite instructions 
respecting my employments, that I may be ena- 
bled fully to improve all that you have taught 
me.” 

“Which I will most willingly bestow, dear 
Grace, with the earnest prayer, that if I say some- 
thing you can not now bear, the time may yet soon 
come when you will be strengthened to practice 
and profit by them. I think ere this we have 
settled the question as to vain thoughts. The 
one I shall now discuss is, ‘ What may I read— 
I, a young Christian, with a mind to improve, and 
a heart to cultivate in every moral grace? But 
as I look upon you, Grace, and contemplate your 
position and your duties, the question seems 
rather, ‘What can I read consistently with the 
performance of those duties ?—remembering that 
reading is not, by any means, the primary employ- 
ment of life; no, not even at your age.” 

“That sentiment surprises me, coming from 
you, aunt.” Mrs. C—— smiled, and continued 
thus : 

“You will not for a moment dream, dear Grace, 
that I place the improvement of the mind second- 
ary to any thing but the improvement of the 
heart. But I do most firmly hold, and would 
most strongly enforce the principle, that moral 
improvement is to take precedence of every thing 
else. I did not always see this in the light I now 
do. For years I worshiped intellect, and thought 
every thing should do it homage, and that many 
of woman’s petty duties—so I, in my foolish pride, 
termed them—should give place to’ higher and 
more ennobling occupations ; that her mind should 
be cultivated up to a certain standard, though in 
so doing she trespassed not a little on the time 
which her relative position as daughter, sister, 
wife, or friend, made due to the happiness or 
welfare of others. These were some of the false 
views which had to be corrected by severe dis- 
cipline. I had to learn them by being shut up to 
domestic duties, and was glad to view them in a 
religious light, and thus rescue them from their 
otherwise depressing influence.” 

“You do not.mean, aunt, that we must just 
yield to surrounding circumstances and quietly 
resign mental improvement, because our way is 
beset with difficulties ?” 

“You say truly, Grace, I do not mean that; 
but mark attentively what I do mean, dear. The 


providence of God, by defining our position in 
life and arranging the circumstances around us, 
creates our outward duties; that same Providence 
bestowed our mental powers, our peculiar tem- 
perament, our individuality of character. The 
two combined are not generally in harmony; and 
here is scope for that moral discipline, which, in 
its perfected results, will create entire union, The 
mental and moral being, controlled and purified 
by adverse circumstances and the grace of God, 
will find as full development and action in any 
sphere as the God of wisdom sees best at that 
time to permit, while the passive waiting and the 
active trust will erelong be rewarded by some new 
place of residence which will give the prepared 
soul full field for enjoyment and improvement.” 

“T apprehend that remark clearly, dear aunt, 
but do not yet see its application,” 

“You will, Grace. I am preparing the way for 
an important principle, which I am very anxious 
you should clearly apprehend and practically 
adopt. If early learned it will save you much 
useless struggle and profitless effort. General 
laws for the mind extend just as far as general 
laws for the body: they are good in a general 
sense. Some rules are good for all without excep- 
tion; others are good for an especial class; most, 
in their individual application, need to be modi- 
fied by circumstances, by peculiarities of mental 
or physical constitution, by relative position, and 
many other things; therefore I do not think that 
general rules for reading apply any farther than 
general rules for eating. Our outward position in 
life is generally regarded as providential; but one 
other great truth is generally overlooked. It is 
this: Providence speaks just as emphatically in 
our mental powers, our physical capabilities, our 
peculiar tastes, and our struggling desires. I will 
illustrate what I mean. A farmer has two sons 
near of an age, between whom he intends to 
divide his farm when they arrive at manhood. 
They are sent to the district school and enjoy 
equal advantages at all times. To an outward 
eye they occupy precisely similar positions, and 
seem destined for the same ultimate station. But 
mark another thing. The one pursues his school 
studies, comes home, thinking no more about 
them, and is happy in sports or farming occupa- 
tions, till the bell again calls him to his desk. 
The other learns the same lessons and comes 
home to think, to struggle, to dream. 

His geographical lessons float before his mind 
continually. Other countries, scenes, modes of 
| action fill him with restless desire to see and 

know for himself. Or his arithmetic presses him 
‘ on to mathematical calculations, or his astronomy 
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to pass sleepless nights gazing upon the starry 
heavens. He can not keep his mind within the 
range of his father’s farm, and ere manhood 
arrives he will—if necessary—cheerfully forego 
all present worldly advantages, and go forth to 
see, and learn, and know; and ere many years 
have passed, discoveries in science of new appli- 
cations of old knowledge have made his name 
familiar as ‘household words,’ from one extremity 
of our land to the other. Who questions the fact 
that Providence has led him forth out of his orig- 
inal sphere by the bestowment of those mental 
gifts? They were stronger than the fence-work 
of outward circumstances, and, therefore, pre- 
vailed. 

“If he had been an only son, and the comfort 
of his aged parents depended upon his oversight 
of that farm, that same Providence would have 
required him to delay his plan of action and hold 
all mental desires in strict abeyance till those gtay 
hairs were sheltered in the grave, or other circum- 
stances had been prepared creating equal comforts 
for the hearts that reared him. 

“But suppose the other, who had never given 
any indication of especial talent, should insist 
upon following in the steps of his brother, and, 
despite the judicious advice of parents and friends, 
should also leave his home to travel. The want 
of previous knowledge, and the lack of practical 
observation, would render it utterly profitless, and 
the result would probably be quite disastrous to 
his worldly interests. The providence of circum- 
stances spoke most loudly to him, and should 
have restrained him, while the providence of gifts 
instructed the other to go forth and exert wide 
their influence. 

“Thus you see, Grace, we utterly condemn the 
system of the law that would bind an individual 
to any position of life because he was born there, 
while, at the same time, we as strongly condemn 
the restless, dissatisfied, ambitious spirit which 
pervades the majority around us, leading to con- 
tinual murmurings over their providential allot- 
ment, continual envyings of those who seem to 
possess and enjoy more of the good things of life, 
to forget the command, ‘Be content with such 
things as ye have” to make life a scene of per- 
petual struggle to grasp what, in most instances, 
ever eludes them.” 

“But these remarks apply to men in business, 
aunt. What have I to do with such aspirations ?” 
said Grace. 

“T am talking in a circle, Grace,” replied Mrs. 
C——, smiling; “but I am drawing to the center, 
and that will touch you—you have much to do 
with the principle. It applies far more clearly to 








women than to men, because their positions in 
life can, as a general thing, be more calculated 
upon. Or, if their outer circle varies with their 
father’s or husband’s, their inner circle of duties 
is but slightly touched. We know what they 
will be in every sphere, though modified by cir- 
cumstances of wealth or poverty. 

“Subject, as we are, therefore, in this country, 
to sudden changes of position, we can not prepare 
for the future in any way but by the full improve- 
ment of the present; and to neglect present obvi- 
ous duties, because we do not like them, and to 
pursue other occupations—however good and ele- 
vating in themselves—which we think will better 
fit us for a station we imagine we shall one day 
occupy, is egregious folly, yea, absolute sin. 

“As I look upon you, dear Grace, I can realize 
that your future husband may be one of the 
earthly heads of the Church, or fill a high judicial 
station, or be an embassador to foreign lands, and 
thus you be called te occupy a station very differ- 
ent from the one you now fill. It may be and it 
may not. But if in the prophetic vision I could 
see it far in the distance, my advice would still 
be, Go home,dear Grace, and occupy well your 
present position as eldest daughter and sister in 
your happy home, neglect no present relative duty 
for selfish improvement, and the God who placed 
you where you are will so bless and strengthen 
you, and so lead you forth by the right way, that 
if the period of@utward elevation comes, your 
moral and mental being will be made strong to 
fill it, or if called to adversity and disappoint- 
ment, you will not have foolish lessons to learn 
and waking dreams to weep for.” 

“Still striking at the root of my imaginations, 
aunt, I perceive,” said Grace. 

“I wish to do so most effectually, my dear 
niece. Yot supplied the text for this homily in 
our last conversation, when you said, ‘I do think 
more of the future than the present.’ Our read- 
ing and our thoughts are most intimately con- 
nected, and will more or less influence each other. 
If you indulge the habit of rumination you will 
seek books to supply the material—and if you 
form the habit of reading trifling books, your 
thoughts will naturally follow the train they pre- 
sent; indeed, you will be unfitted for any other. 

“T have not for a moment forgotten your ques- 
tion, ‘ What shall I read ? and you are now ready 
for an intelligent answer. You have put away 
childish things, and the next four years will most 
surely form your womanly character. I wish you, 
therefore, to act upon a reason—to know why you 
do and why you leave undone, what yeu may see 
your young friends pursuing or neglecting. I 
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have illustrated to you the PROVIDENCE OF CIRCUM- 
STANCES, or the outward form of life; but there 
is yet another we must more fully discuss before 
I am clear to define your privileges, and that is 
the providence of gifts, or temperament—the pecu- 
liarities of your inward character. Understand- 
ing these I think you will be able clearly to define 
your position and your duties, and form a plan 
by which you, ‘by the grace of God,’ will cheer- 
fully perform every relative duty, and yet find 
time to gratify every proper desire for personal 
improvement. 

“There is something ennobling in doing our 
duty, Grace, whatever that may be; and nothing 
creates greater dignity of character than to recog- 
nize God’s appointnrent in all that pertains to us, 
cheerfully to love the wisdom and trust the love 
that ordains our lot.” 

“TI now perceive clearly the drift of your re- 
marks, aunt; you intend to shut me up to the 
point, what is best for me to read and do, without 
reference to that which any other may perform, 
and you* hope to give me a rule on which my 
judgment may act.” 

“Exactly, dear Grace; nothigg $0 strengthens 
the youthful mind as independént action or prin- 
ciple. In this day of books, temptations on every 
side beset those who are fond of reading. 
out a plan or determination on the subject, we 
may read continually, and yet it may all be des- 
ultory and profitless, yea, even*decidedly injuri- 
ous; but with a proper plan and the advice of 
judicious friends, it may all, however varied, tend 
to profit. I foresee an interruption near at hand 
now, dear Grace; but I shall reserve an hour for 
you to-morrow morning ; so do not look as though 
all were lost, hut regard the providence, and cheer- 
fully welcome the young friends whe are antici- 
pating your departure.” , 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


-—_ -+@e 


THE CROSS. 


Tus, only thts, subdues the fear of death ; 

And what is this? Survey the wondrous cure; 
And at each step let higher wonder rise ! 

Pardon for infinite offense—and pardon 

Through means that speak its value infinite— 

A pardon bought with blood—with blood divine— 
With blood divine of him I made my foe! 
Persisted to provoke! Though wooed and awed, 
Blessed and chastised, a flagrant rebel still— 

A rebel ’midst the thunders of the throne! 

Nor I alone! A rebel universe ! 

My species up in arms! Not one exempt: 

Yet for the foulest of the foul he dies! 

Most joyed for the redeemed from deepest gulf! 
As if our race were held of highest rank ; 

Aud Godhead dearer, as more kind te man. 


With- | 


FAITH IN GOD. 


BY HENRY MATSON. 


OME assert that a real atheist never existed. 

They are obliged to confess that there are a 
few who in words deny the existence of God; but 
they say that they, after all, admit it in some 
form. 

But to me there seems to be many practical 
atheists; and of these not a few often have the 
name of God on their lips, and would disclaim 
with the greatest vehemence and abhorrence the 
title of atheist. 

But what is an atheist? What other than one 
who, capable of knowing God, does not know 
him? In the expressive language of Scripture, 
“God is not in all his thoughts.” 

Practically such a man is but an intelligent ani- 
mal, not a spiritual being. As such he may have 
an accurate knowledge of the laws by which the 
material universe is regulated, but has no true 
conception of the power, wisdom, and goodness 
which, as exerted by one living Being, constitute 
these laws. 

Hi sees that in the moral world certain things 
are the invariable consequents of others—that he 
will be happy or miserable as he is virtuous or 
vicious ; and he regulates his conduct more or less 
in accordance with these ideas. 

But these views of truth, which he makes the 
standard of his life, are necessarily low and in- 
complete, because he, has no clear conception 
of God as the essence and embodiment of all 
truth. 

He is told there is an infinite Being whom men 
call God. He professes faith in him. But he 
has no form, and he has never seen or touched 
him. He has never been conscious of his pres- 
ence as of that of other beings. He has never 
conversed with him, or in any way personally ex- 
perienced the least manifestation of his intelli- 
gence or sympathy. He hears others professing 
to have been conscious of his presence and to 
have felt his influen¢e; but their experience is 
either a puzzle to him, or is without meaning or 
importance. 

Hence, God is to him an unreality; and no 
/ mere name, however reverently or implicitly re- 
| ceived, can awaken in him any conception of a 
| real, actually existing Being. 

Hence, “there is no fear of God before his 
_ eyes.” Many may be more or less restrained by 
| a vague apprehension of the terrible consequences 
| which inevitably follow a certain course of con- 
| duct; but such a dread is neither so well defined 
| nor so effectual as the fear of justly forfeiting the 
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regard of that Being of infinite love, wisdom, and 
power, “whose favor is life and peace.” 

It is thus seen that faith in God is a vital ele- 
ment of a true and consistent life. God is the 
only source of all good, and unless his constant 
presence vivify the soul, it can not possess spir- 
itual life or health. This deep-seated and all- 
controlling respect and regard for a Being infi- 
nitely superior, impart to the subject of these 
sentiments a dignity of character and a purity of 
motive which command the respect of all men. 
He walks among the base, retaining his innocence 
and drawing them upward to God. 

The great activity which now prevails every- 
where in the civilized world, leads not to a knowl- 
edge of God; for the minds of most men are as 





yet limited to the narrow range of their senses. 
Their thoughts are almost wholly concerned with 
the present of this imperfect world. They would 
subdue and mollify its natural asperities, and 
would stamp upon it the marks of their advanc- 
ing intelligence and refinement, thus harmonizing 
it with their wants and desires. True, this is a 
preliminary work which can not be omitted in the 
progress of the human race. But it should ever 
be borne in mind that it is but a preliminary work, 
and, however thoroughly it may be necessary to 
perform it, is not the end of all human effort. 
Man is more than a refined animal; he has spir- 
stual wants which imperatively demand attention. 

Much regard is justly rendered, in this modern 
epoch, to the natural sciences. But their most 
ardent votaries can not consistently deny that of 
themselves they furnish no knowledge of God. 
True, the many interesting and important truths 
which they disclose are, in a high degree, confirm- 
atory of the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
God; but the idea of a supreme, self-existent 
Being, possessing these attributes in an infinite 
degree, must originate from another source. Hav- 
ing reference solely to matter, an exclusive atten- 
tion to these sciences confines the soul to a low 
material atmosphere. The excessive regard paid 
to the natural sciences is one great cause of the 
godlessness of the age. 

It is well for men to know every thing concern- 





ing matter which it concerns them to know; but | 
it is not well that they should, at the same time, 

remain in comparative ignorance of truths pos- | 
sessing an importance far transcending the knowl- 

edge of any material thing. A knowledge of 
matter gives us a view of one side of the universe ; | 
but faith, with its revelation of spiritual realities, | 
must crown science, else is the representation in- 
complete and erroneous. Barren is the mind of | 
that man who has made it simply a repository of | 


scientific facts and principles. But let his facts 
and principles stand for higher facts and prinei- 
ples, by which they are made intelligible, and 
they become promotive of his spiritual good. 

There is a pseudo-philosophy, now but too 
prevalent and popular in this country, extolled 
especially by those whose self-conceit is equaled 
ouly by their ignorance, as the perfection of wis- 
dom. It is zealously advocated by many pro- 
fessed reformers, and constitutes the theological 
cant of modern spiritualism. 

This philosophy is essentially atheistic. Re- 
taining the name, it rejects the being of God. Its 
advocates boldly and impiously thrust aside the 
intelligent Author of all things, the moral Gov- 
ernor of the universe, and give us in his stead 
empty words—“law,” “principle,” “electricity,” 
etc.—to which they attach no definite conception, 
and of which they can give no lucid explanation. 
The undisguised and unblushing atheism of this 
pretended philosophy should excite the reproba- 
tion and abhorrence of all who are conscious that 
a rational faith in God is the only spring of all 


true goodness. 
He who has faith in God, has his heart fixed. 
For, trusting in who is infinite, how can he 


be discontented ? His spiritual wants are all fully 
and promptly met, and as they increase are con- 
tinually supplied. His life is steady, uniform, 
consistent; for he has a single, undivided pur- 
pose. The eye of his mind being single, his 
whole soul is filled with light. And as the effect 
of this light, he feels a peace, satisfaction, and joy 
which no outward event can disturb. 

Thus faith produces obedience, and obedience 
confirms and strengthens faith. His life is a 
steady progression. He is continually adding to 
his spiritual treasures. Conscious of the infinite 
superiority of his possessions, he does not envy 
but pities those who are only rich in the perisha- 
ble things of this world. With a wisdom infi- 
nitely transcending all worldly prudence, his chief 
care is to obtain durable riches. 

Were he a beast he might well be content with 
enjoyments of a kind and duration suited to his 
wants and capacities. But as a man, created to 
become an angel, made by his Creator like him- 
self, a spiritual being, he wisely seeks to fulfill his 
destiny—the possession and enjoyment of immor- 
tal life and happiness. 

——.ge———_ 


AT JESUS’ FEET. 
*T1s joy enough, my all in all, 
At thy dear feet to lie ; 
Thou wilt not let me lower fall, 
And none can higher fly. 
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THE DEACON’S DAUGHTER 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


EACON ALLIS’S clerk, James Hart, kept a 

sharp look-out of the window that morning, 
for he had resolved in his own mind that he 
would go over and tell the whole story of his de- 
tention to the officer, before the boy should be 
carried to jail. 

He might lose his place, James reasoned, for 
Deacon Allis was one of those men that could 
never endure to have another cross his wishes ; 
but, any how, that would be better than having 
the boy’s face haunting him all the time, as it 
did then. If he told the truth, and James be- 
lieved he did, despite the Deacon’s sneers and 
skepticism, he should have justice done him at all 
hazards. But his employer was absent nearly an 


hour in search of a constable, and James had to | 


relinquish his watch to attend on customers. 

At last Deacon Allis hurried into the store with 
an ominous cloud on his brow. 

“That rascal’s made his escape from the cham- 
ber,” said he ; “I thought I locked him up safely ; 
but I could n’t have turned the key, for the door 
was wide open when we came back; and there 
isn’t a soul in the house except Betty, who could 
have let the fellow out, and she knows nothing of 
the matter. I suspect he made his escape out 
of the back door, and through the fields. I’ve 
gotten the constable to keep a sharp look-out, and 
the young knave’ll be caught yet, I guess ”—rub- 
bing his hands as though this were a very agree- 
able anticipation to him—*“ its a duty we owe to 
the community, to keep it as free from scoundrels 
as possible, and to maintain the power of the law 
under all circumstances. I’m ready at any time 
to sacrifice myself and my feelings for the public 
good ; and you must hold yourself in readiness 
to do the same, James, if the boy’s caught, for 
you’ll be summoned as a witness, of course.” 

“T’m on hand, Deacon,” James answered, se- 
cretly hoping that the boy would make his escape, 
but resolving that*his testimony should not go far 
to criminate him. 

Some three days later, Deacon Allis seated 
himself in his comfortable arm-chair, placed in 
most inviting proximity to the large cylinder that 
threw a warm, summer-like atmosphere over the 
great sitting-room. He drew out his paper, the 
Weekly Journal, published in the village, and its 
folds were so damp he held them up before the 
stove to dry. 





* Concluded from page 344. 
Vou. XV 1.—26 


“Papa, won’t you read me something ?—please,” 
asked a soft voice from the corner, for Mercy had 
come down stairs to-day. It was the first time in 
a month, and it seemed very pleasant to the par- 
ent to have the little pale, sweet face opposite to 
him at the supper-table once more. 

“Yes, Mercy, I’ll read you something. But 
are n’t you too tired to sit up any longer, child ?” 

“Ono, papa; and I want to hear some of the 
news, too.” 

Now it happened that the very first article 
which the Deacon’s eyes rested on, was headed, 


“DISTRESSING ACCOUNT OF POVERTY AND STARVA- 
TION. 


“ An old woman was found, yesterday, dead in 
her bed, in the chamber of a dilapidated building, 
in Crooked alley. The lower part of the dwell- 
ing was occupied by an ignorant Irish family, 
| who could give no information respecting the de- 
ceased. 

“It was, however, proven that she was an Eng- 
lishwoman, whose name was Jane Westman, 
that she came here from New York in the spring, 
with her grandson, a boy of some twelve years of 
age, who has left the village. The Coroner’s ver- 
dict was, ‘that the woman came to her death, 
partly from disease and partly for want of the 
necessaries of life.’ It is a disgrace to our com- 
munity, that such an instance of suffering and 
death should have occurred within it.” 

“Outrageous! outrageous!” and the Deacon 
shook his head with emphatic solemnity. “Be- 
ally the town authorities should have seen to a 
case like this.” 

“O, papa! it was that poor boy’s grandma,” 
sobbed Mercy. “He said his name was Edward 
Morgan.” 

The Deacon looked over his paper in great sur- 
prise. 

“What boy, Mercy ?” 

“Why, that one I let out of the chamber, where 
he was locked up, last Thursday morning. I 
could n’t help it, indeed I could n’t, papa”—look- 
ing up timidly in his face. 

The Deacon was too much surprised to be 
angry. 

“How in the world did you get to the room, 
Mercy ? you, who could n’t leave your bed at that 
time !” 

Then she came over to her father, and sat down 
upon the arm of his chair, and told in her simple, 
childlike way, the whole story—how the boy’s 
sobs had first attracted her attention, as she lay 
reading in bed—for this was the great solace and 
| joy of Mercy’s life—and how, at last, unable to 
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stand these, she had gone to his room, and all 
that had transpired there. 


“T was afraid you might be angry; and as you | 
said nothing to me about the boy, I did n’t speak 


of it; but you see now what he said was true, 
and his grandmother really starved to death,” 
concluded Mercy. 

Her father mused a moment. He was very 
choice of his reputation; moreover, to do him 
justice, he had really doubted the truth of the 
boy’s story, as the heartless and the selfish usually 
distrust others. 

But he saw now that a public investigation into 
this subject, such as must inevitably have followed 
the boy’s committal to jail, would have reflected 
no credit upon himself; so the Deacon was secretly 
glad he had escaped. 

“Well, Mercy,” he replied, “you did no great 
harm, as it turned out ; bat another time you must 
leave a matter of this kind to my judgment, you 
see ; for a little girl can’t understand about such 
things. It’s a wonder you didn’t catch your 
death-cold, child, jumping out of bed like that, 
just as you were recovering from the fever.” 

* * * * * * * * 

The two gentlemen came on deck just as the 
sun was going down, and throwing its floods of 
amber and crimson over the ocean, through whose 
tumultuous heart the magnificent steamer was 
cleaving her way back to Liverpool. The gen- 
tlemen were both in the prime of life, and both 
dressed in mourning, and their eyes wandered ad- 
miringly over that sublime spectacle, over those 
burning skies, and that heaving, flaming ocean. 

They walked up and down the deck, arm in 
arm, conversing together in a low tone, or b@wing 
to the groups of passengers that came up from 
the cabin and state-rooms, to enjoy the “sunset at 
sea.” There was a young boy here, who had 
made himself a general favorite with the passen- 
gers and sailors. He did not seem to have any 
particular post of duty assigned him; one time 
he assisted the waiters at table; at another he 
was aiding the chambermaid in her care of 
the sick; then he was carrying orders from 
the captain, or messages from the mate; and, 
as I said, every body liked him. Yet, obliging 
and ready as he was to serve every one, the boy 
was strangely sad and reticent. He was very 
pale, too, and there was a sorrowful look in his 
blue eyes that seemed to have struck out all their 
natural light and gladness. No body knew any 
thing of his antecedents; and though some of the 
passengers, impelled partly by interest and partly 
by curiosity, had questioned him respecting his 
home and his parents, he had manifested so 








| 
much embarrassment and reluctance to speak of 


these, that they forbore to annoy him. 

“Well, Edward,” said one of the gentlemen to 
the other, “we’ve had a pleasant and profitable 
visit to the new world. I shall feel indebted to 
you as long as I live, for urging this voyage upon 
me.” 

“Yes,” said the other, with a shadow passing 
over his face, and a sigh coming from his lips; 
“but, after all, Howard, the great object of my 
journey hasn’t been achieved. If I had only 
found our mother and Mary! But you are my 
witness, I did every thing in my power to discover 
them.” 

“To be sure I am. Look here, Edward ”— 
and he pointed to two unoccupied seats which 
some of the passengers had just vacated—“ let ’s 
take these.” 

“Did you speak to me, sir?” said the little 
stranger boy, who happened to be passing at that 
moment, as he lifted his earnest eyes to the 
stranger. 

“No, my lad. How came you to think I called 
you ?” 

“Because you said, ‘Look here, Edward,’ and 
that is my name.” 

“ And it happens to be mine, too,” answered the 
other gentleman, with a smile. 

“O, please to excuse me, sir!” and that faint, 
sad smile, strangely touching in one so young, 
flickered over the boy’s face, as he passed on to 
the captain, to whom he was conveying a mes- 
sage from the mate. 

“That boy interests me exceedingly,” said the 
gentleman who had last spoken, to his companion. 
There is something in his eyes that reminds me 
of a pair I have seen before—where I can not 
tell. I will speak to him when he returns.” 

They waited for this but a little while: 

“See here, my boy,” called the gentleman as 
he was passing them again, “I want to know the 
rest of your name, if you’ve no objections.” 

“My name is Edward Morgan, sir.” 

“Edward Morgan!’ The gentleman started, 
and bent a searching glance into the boy’s eyes. 
“ Are your parents living ?” 

“No, sir, they are both dead.” 

“ And what were their names ?” 

“My mother’s name was Mary Morgan. My 
father died when I was a very little boy; but I 
have heard grandmamma say his name was Hew- 
itt Morgan.” 

Both of the gentlemen, who had listened with 
breathless eagerness to this conversation, exclaimed 
simultaneously—the hand of the one who had 
questioned Edward closed tightly over his arm— 
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“Who was your grandmother, and where is 
she ?” 

He seemed to breathe rather than to speak the 
words, so intense was his emotion. 

“She died last week,” answered the quivering 
lips of the boy. “Her name was Jane West- 
man.” 

A pair of strong, tender arms were drawn 
tightly around the boy; a voice deep and hoarse 
with feeling whispered, 

“Edward Morgan, you are my nephew. I am 
your mother’s brother. Truly the ways of God 
are past finding out.” 

It was some time before one of the trio, who sat 
on the deck, while the autumn stars softly dimpled 
the sky, spoke again. They were almost alone, too, 
for the passengers had gone down to tea; but the 
gentleman’s white hand wandered tenderly as a 
mother’s through the short, thick, tangled hair 
that overspread the boy’s forehead. The former 
spoke at last, for his newly-found nephew had 
been so overwhelmed by this sudden discovery, 
that his power of speech and faculties of thought 
were for the time well-nigh paralyzed. 

“Tell me all about yourself, Edward. They 
gave you my name, too. You have suffered a 
great deal, I know ;” and he glanced from the pale 
face down on the green shaggy coat with which 
one of the sailors had provided his nephew, in 
striking contrast with his own elegant broadcloth. 

And Edward Morgan told his story. It was a 
very mournful one, coming from the lips of a boy 
whose life had not covered its fourteenth birth- 
day. Many times he paused in the sad recital, 
for the great sobs would heave through his throat, 
and the heavy tears drench his pale cheek. 

There were tears, too, in the eyes of his audi- 
tors when he concluded. 

“You shall never know any more trouble if I 
can save you from it, my poor, poor child!” said 


the pitying voice of the uncle; and then he told- 


a story, with whose outlines I can only furnish 
you, reader : 
“Edward Morgan’s grandmother had married 


_ for her second husband a wealthy English mer- 


chant, who had one son, as she had one daugh- 
ter. Mary Thurston was a blue-eyed, bright- 
haired English girl, whose voice made sweeter 
music than the singing-birds among the hawthorn 
hedges, that frilled round every way with their 
snowy blossoms the gray old country-seat, where 
the rich merchant brought his family in the sum- 
mer-time. 

“ Her step-father’s head-clerk was a young man, 
in his twenty-fourth year, when Mary’s mother 
married his employer. He had fine social qual- 


ities, with all that manliness of bearing and char- 
acter which wins the love of woman. 

“You have forestalled the rest. Mary and he 
were thrown much together. Both were warm- 
hearted, impressive, and had all that recklessness 
of the present, and faith in the future which be- 
longs to youth and hope. They were married 
privately, for both knew the parents of Mary 
would never consent to this union. 

“It was discovered at last, however, and Mary 
met a storm of reproach and indignation from her 
step-father, with whom she had always been a 
great favorite, and who had entertained hopes of 
her forming a very rich alliance. 

“Her husband, though a poor, was a noble, high- 
spirited man, and he withdrew his wife at once 
from a home that could be this to her no longer. 
In a short time the youthful pair emigrated to 
America; and, although Mrs. Westman had at 
first greatly blamed Mary for so unfortunately 
contracting this marriage, still the heart of the 
mother pleaded for their child, and she gave into 
Hewitt Morgan’s hands the small property she had 
received from her first husband, thereby incurring 
the displeasure of the second one. 

“Mr. Westman, however, died in less than two 
years after Mary’s marriage, and his will left his 
entire property to his son. Mrs. Westman was a 
very proud woman, and she joined her daughter 
in America, making no claims to her legal rights, 
or waiting to see her husband’s son, who was then 
traveling with his bride in Italy. 

“Hewitt Morgan’s health was always delicate, 
and it could not brave the vicissitudes of Ameri- 
can temperature. Perhaps it was for this reason 
he was not very successful in the mercantile career 
on which he had entered. 

“Before his boy had seen his third birthday, 
the winds were tangling the summer grasses over 
his grave, and in less than two years his fair young 
wife laid her bright head and broken beart by his 
side. 

“Then came the old, sad story of struggles in a 
strange land with poverty, and sickness, and de- 
clining years. 

“Mrs. Westman at last bowed her proud spirit 
to write to her step-son of her situation ; but the let+ 
ter never reached him, for he resided in France or 
Italy, on account of the delicate health of his 
wife. 

“Mrs. Westman had certainly been greatly 
wronged by the father, and the silence of his son 
made her conclude that he participated in the 
feelings of his parent. She obtained employ- 
ment in plain sewing, in New York, and thus 





managed for seven years to procure for herself 
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and her grandson, who had been by God’s dispen- 
sations thrown upon her, a livelihood. 

“ At last she removed to Ryegate, for the estab- 
lishment which had previously employed her 
failed. A fever, from which she never rallied, 
was the consequence of her removal. She was 
alone in a strange land, unable to work, too proud 
to beg, and managed to subsist for several months 
on the sale of her furniture.” 

Well, you know the rest, reader. Alas! alas! 
the story is written in many a dark cellar, in many 
a wretched garret, and the “dead are with God,” 
and the tears and the prayers of the living can 
not help them. 

In the spring, too, Alice, Edward Westman’s 
young wife, had closed her eyes on the world, that 
had been a very bright one to her. 

Then the memory, and the heart of her hus- 
band had turned toward his step-mother, and the 
fair-haited sister, with whom he had played un- 
jer the shadow of the sycamores in his boyhood. 
Partly to find*some balm for the great wound 
death had made in his heart, and partly to find 
his lost friends, he came to America with the 
brother of his wife. But his search, though very 
strenuously pursued, had been unavailing, and he 
was returning disappointed to his native shores 
when he found his nephew, who had made his 
escape to New York, with a vague idea of “going 
to sea.” 

One of the mates of the steamer had taken 
Edward on board more because his heart was 
touched at his pathetic story, than because his 
services were really needed, and here Edward 
had found his uncle. 

“But to think she should have died thus of 
starvation,” said Edward Westman, as he paced up 
and down the deck, with his proud face working 
fearfully. “O Howard! it will haunt me to the 
last hour of my life—the scene that boy has 
painted of the old garret, and our mother dying 
there all alone, with none to hear her last words, 
or meet her last look !” 

He bowed his proud head on the boy’s shoulder 
_and wept. 

“Bat, Edward,” answered his brother, sooth- 
ingly, “we can not recall the past, and you cer- 
tainly are not to blame in this matter. All that 
remains to you now is your nephew, and it may 
be that they who are with God the Father will 
look down and bless you for your tenderness to 
him.” 

“Tf the redeemed in heaven can behold their 
beloved on earth, they shall be witness that he to 
whom they gave my name shall be to me in all 
things a son; and I will be his father, God help- 








ing me,” said Edward Westman, drawing his 
nephew to his ‘heart, and he kept his promise. 
* * * * * * * * 

Half a score of years had passed. Two young 
men sat together one fair spring morning, in a pub- 
lishing office, in one of the principal streets of 
New York. The room was a very plethoric one, 
as editors’ offices are apt to be. The chairs and 
the tables were covered with piles of dusty books 
and papers, while the table before which the 
senior editor sat was crowded with letters, man- 
uscripts, etc. 

“Look here, Morgan, here’s a little gem of a 
poem, a real diamond, which a publisher knows 
how to prize, among all these heaps of rubbish. 
Shall I read it to you ®’ inquired the editor. 

“To be sure. I’m just in the mood for a 
draught from Helicon, with this May breeze about 
us, and that blue sky overhead—the sky of my 
birthland—the sky that I never saw in England.” 

And the editor read the poem. 

“What a gem it is! and what a touching plaint 
of sorrow winds through it! Who wrote that 
poem, Grandon ?” 

“A Miss Mercy Allis. She is a new contrib- 
utor to our magazine, and she has the true gold, 
you see. I guess I must give her ten dollars for 
this, though it is contrary to our rules to pay for 
poetical contributions. 

“Mercy Allis!” echoed the young man in a 
tone so deep and startling, that his hearer looked 
up in surprise. “Who is she? where does she 
live ?” 

“TI never saw her. I only know her address ; 
and I infer from the tone of the note that accom- 
panies her poem, she is in somewhat indigent cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Grandon,” said the young man earnestly, “if 
the writer be the person I fancy she is, I owe her 
a debt of gratitude, the extent of which I can not 
now tell you. But you shall know on one con- 
dition—that you will procure me an interview 
with this lady. Can it be done ?” 

“Very easily. I will answer her letter at once, 
and request her to call here some afternoon this 
week, between three and four o’clock, as I wish to 
have a personal interview respecting her future 
contributions. You can easily happen here about 
that time, till she presents herself.” 

“Thank you, Grandon. It will be long before 
I can repay this—” 

But just then there was a knock at the door 
which terminated the conversation. 

“Mr. Grandon, I presume, sir ;” and the lady 
lifted her soft eyes inquiringly to the young man, 
as he rose up from the office chair to receive her. 
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“Not Mr. Grandon, but his friend, Mr. Morgan. 
The editor was imperatively summoned away for 
half an hour, and deputed me to receive any calls 
which he might have meanwhile. Am I not 
speaking to Miss Mercy Allis ?” 

“That is my name, sir,” with a look of slight 
wonder stealing over ‘the fair, refined, intellectual 
face. 

“And you do not recognize me? We have met 
before !” 

“I think you must be mistaken, sir.” 

The gentleman shook his head and smiled. 

“I should have known that face any where, 
greatly as it has altered. Have you forgotten the 
little starving boy you once saved from going 
to prison, and the food you gave to him, and sent 
to his grandmother? He stands before you.” 

The lady looked a moment in utter bewilder- 
ment, at the tall, elegant gentleman before her; 
then the memories of that old time broke loose 
and surged over her soul. 

“Can it be possible?’ she murmured, as she 
sank into a chair, overpowered with surprise and 
emotion. 

Edward Morgan took a seat beside her, and 
when she grew calmer, he told her the story of his 
late life ; how he had gone to sea, and discovered 
his uncle on the steamer bound for Liverpool ; 
how he had made him his son and heir; and how 
he had recently graduated at Oxford, and returned 
with the early spring to visit his birth-home once 
more. 

And afterward the lady told, in answer to his 
inquiries, another story—a sadder one. 

Her father, five years before, had entered into 
some heavy speculations, which had completely 
ruined him. His health and his mind were 
greatly impaired by his misfortunes, and it was 
evident his life was closing. 

They had come to New York, where the small 
remuneration Mercy received for her writings was 
all they had to subsist on. 

She did not tell Edward Morgan quite all this 
then, but he learned it afterward. 





* * * * * * * * 

Well, a few words will tell the rest of my story. 
If Edward Morgan still cherished any feelings of | 
resentment toward the Deacon, they vanished | 
when he came to see the feeble, gray-haired old | | 
man, in the small back chamber that was his only | 
home. 

The Deacon did not know him. He only sup- | 
posed that the gentleman was one of the editors | 
of the magazine; and Edward forbore to awaken 
any unpleasant recollections by revealing himself. | 
After this Mercy Allis received very magnificent | 


remuneration for her writings—remuneration that 
was, unknown to her, trebled by Edward Morgan’s 
generosity. 

But with the early June the birds sang their 
sweet songs over the Deacon’s grave, and Mercy 
Allis was left alone. 

“No, not alone, if you will let me be with you 
always, Mercy, my good angel,” answered Edward 
Morgan, when she spoke, mournfully, the word 
tohim. She looked up, her blue eyes dilating with 
wonder; but his face told the innocent girl what 
his lips had failed to; and amid the blushes that 
broadened through her pale cheek, Mercy Allis 
laid her hand in Edward Morgan’s; and the God 
that had led them by such mysterious ways to 
each other, made very bright the paths of their 
one life. 
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THE GUIDE. 


PARTY of travelers to a great city had a 

map of the way, but, distrusting it, resolved 
to take a guide. The road was confessedly dif- 
ficult and intricate. Several guides offered them- 
selves, who modestly said that they had taken 
great pains to understand the matter thoroughly, 
and would do their best to bring them thither 
safely, offering to show them by the map as they 
went along, how the road lay. But these were 
all thrust aside by one swaggering fellow, who de- 
clared that he was an infallible guide, and could 
not possibly mistake the path by day or night. 
The travelers took him at his word, and “con- 
gratulated each other” on getting a man whom 
they could trust entirely. But, after a while, 
some of them thought that the road along which 
he led them had a very suspicious appearance ; 
and on looking at the map, they found that they 
were on ground which was there laid down as 
dangerous. Thereupon they ventured to remon- 
strate, but the guide immediately knocked them 
down; and, turning to the rest, assured them that 


| the things marked on the map as mountains were 


rivers, and the rocks marshes, and the marshes 
firm ground, etc.; in short, that they could not 
understand the map; and, so saying, he put the 
| map in his pocket, and bade them trust to him to 
| guide them according to its true meaning. They 
did so, and “ both fell into the ditch.” 

True it is that in ad? questions where there is a 
right and a wrong, several different parties can not 


| be all right. When all are forced into agreement 


or outward submission, what they submit to may 
conceivably be right. But suppose it is not? 
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Then all are in the wrong; and truth and right 
have no chance at all, to the end of time. 


THE CRAZY BRIDGE. 


Some years ago there was a bridge at Bath, in 
so crazy a condition that cautious persons chose 
rather to make a long circuit than run the risk of 
crossing it. One day, however, a very nervous 
lady, hurrying home to dress for the evening, came 
suddenly upon the spot without, till that moment, 
remembering the danger. The sight of the bridge 
reminded her of its ruinous state, just as she was 
about to set her foot upon it. But what was she 
todo? If she went on, the frail arch might give 
way under her; to go round would be fatiguing, 
and attended with much loss of time. She stood 
for some minutes trembling in anxious hesitation ; 
but at last a lucky thought occurred to her—she 
called for a sedan-chair, and was carried over in 
that conveyance ! 

You may laugh, perhaps, at this good lady’s 
odd expedient for escaping danger by shutting out 
the view of it. But is not something of this kind 
happening around you every day? Those people 
who are alarmed and perplexed at the danger of 
having to judge for themselves in religious mat- 
ters, think to escape that danger by choosing to 
take some guide as an infallible one, and believe 
or disbelieve as he bids them. What is this but 
crossing the crazy bridge in a sedan-chair? In 
determining to believe whatever their guide af- 
firms, they are in reality choesing to make every 
single exercise of faith which follows that orig- 
inal determination; and they are choosing to 
believe him infallible into the bargain. There are 
at least as many chances of error as before against 
every single article of faith in the creed which 
they adopt upon their guide’s authority; and 
there are also additional chances against that au- 
thority itself. Thus, in order to get over more 
safely, they put not only their own weight, but 
that of the sedan-chair also, upon the tottering 
arch. 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


A ship was about to sail for a certain harber, 
without the captain, who had been usually the 
commander, but who was then called to serve 
elsewhere. He came on board to take leave, and 
to warn the officers and others of the dangerous 
rocks and shoals which, to his knowledge, beset 
the entrance; exhorting them to keep a good look- 
out, and also to inquire carefully into the charac- 
ter of any pilot who might offer his services; as 
some, he was certain, were in league with wreck- 
ers, and would purposely steer the ship on rocks, 


that these wretches might plunder the wreck. 
And if we were told, that’ all this time there was, 
to his knowledge, & light-house erected there as a 
sure landmark, and a ship could not go wrong that 
did but steer straight for that; should we not at 
once exclaim that, since he said not a word of this, 
he must be either a’ fool or a knave? And, on 
being assured that he was an eminently wise and 
good man, and thoroughly well-informed, we 
should say, “Then this story of the light-house 
must be a fiction.” ; 

And now look at Paul’s farewell—Acts xx, 29- 
31—to the elders at Miletus. We find him warn- 
ing them that even from the midst of their own 
body—*“ of their own selves will arise men teach- 
ing a perverted gospel to draw away disciples 
after them.” 

Now, if there had been provided by the Most 
High any such safeguard as we have alluded to, 
if Paul had known of any order of men, any pre- 
late, any particular Church, or general council, de- 
signed by Providence as an infallible guide, and a 
sure remedy against errors and corruptions, would 
he not have been sure, on such an occasion as this, 
to have given notice of it to his hearers? If, when 
he foresaw a perilous navigation for the vessel of 
the Church, he had known of a safe port, just at 
hand, end readily accessible, is it credible that he 
would have never alluded to it, but have left them 
exposed to the storms? Would he have been in 
that case “pure,” as he declares he was, “from 
the blood of all men?’ Can any one seriously 
think, that against the dangers which he had been 
warning them of, and weeping over, for three 
years, he knew of a complete safeguard, and yet 
was so wanting in his duty, so careless of their 
well-being, as never to make the slightest mention 
of any thing of the kind? To suppose this 
would be to suppose him destitute not only of all 
faithfulness in his high office, but of common 
prudence and rationality. 

And yet if any such provision really had been 
made by the Author of our faith, it is utterly in- 
conceivable that the apostle Paul should have 
been—and that too on such an occasion as this— 
| left in utter ignorance of its existence. Whatever 

may be the precise meaning of our Lord’s promise, 
| “Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of 
| the world,” it is at least perfectly clear what it 
could not mean ; it could not relate to something 
either unknown to Paul, or kept back by him 
from his hearers. All that he knew, and that it 
was for their benefit to learn, he had, as he 
solemnly declares, taught to them; and this was 
no less, he assures them, than “the whole counsel 
| and design of God.” “I take you to record this 
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day that I am pure from the blood of all men. 
For I have not shunned to declare unto you all 
the counsel of God. Take heed, therefore, unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock, over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the 
Church of God, which he hath purchased with 
his own blood. For I know this, that after my 
departing shall grievous wolves enter in among 
you, not sparing the flock. Also of your own 
selves shall men arise, speaking perverse things, 
to draw away disciples after them. Therefore 
watch, and remember, that by the space of three 
years I ceased not to warn every one night and 
day with tears.” 





ANECDOTES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF OLI- 
VER GOLDSMITH. 


HERE was an anomaly in Goldsmith’s charac- 
ter, which has existed in no other celebrated 
personage in an equal degree. An Irishman by 
birth, he had most of the virtues, and not a few 
of the failings, which distinguish many of his na- 
tion—their love of low festivities, their blunder- 
ing, their gullibility, their boastfulness, their van- 
ity, their improvidence, and, above all, their hos- 
pitality and benevolence. But with this Hiber- 
nian disposition he was an author after the purest 
and soberest models—chaste in his style and lan- 
guage, and calm and rational in his opinion. 
Those who lived with him found it hard to be- 
lieve that one so weak in his conduct and conver- 
sation could display much power in his writings, 
and, as we learn from Dr. Johnson, “it was with 
difficulty that his friends could give him a hear- 
ing.” Posterity, on the other hand, who reverse 
the process, and judge him from his books, have 
been reluctant to acknowledge that the man “ who 
wrote like an angel could have talked like poor 
Poll;” and there has been a tendency, of late 
years, to accuse his cotemporaries of combining to 
exaggerate his absurdities. But whatever be the 
explanation of the contradiction, there is abundant 
evidence that it was real. His works remain to 
speak for themselves; and the account of his foi- 
bles comes to us from such a variety of quarters, 


that to deny the likeness would be to undermine | 


the foundations of biography itself. Even if traits 
originally ludicrous, were made broader in the 
repetition, the general temptation to indulge in a 
caricature of his weakness is itself a proof that 
the qualities existed in excess. 


OLIVER AS USHER. 


The early part of 1757 found him usher at the 


academy of Dr. Milner, of Peckhdm, whose son | 





| was one of the fellow-students of Goldsmith at 
Edinburgh. He was now secure from want; but 
to judge from the descriptions he has left of the 
calling in his writings, it was of all his shifts the 
most painful and degrading. “The usher,’ he 
wrote in the Bee, “is generally the laughing-stock 
of the school. Every trick is played upon him; 
the oddity of his manners, his dress, or his lan- 
guage, is a fund of eternal ridicule; the master 
himself now and then can not avoid joining in the 
laugh, and the poor wretch, eternally resenting his 
ill-usage, lives in a state of war with all the 
family.” 

The sketch of the usher he has drawn in the 
Bee, is a palpable self-portrait, and it is a mark 
of his simplicity, that he has generalized traits 
which were peculiar to himself. The office was 
doubtless often treated with disrespect, but the 
laugh which went round the juvenile circle, and 
extended itself to the solemn central figure of the 
group, was especially provoked by the diverting 
originalities which distinguished Goldsmith from 
the rest of mankind. The oddity of language to 
which he alludes in the Bee was his Hibernian 
dialect, and it was remarked by his friend, Mr. 
Cooke, that to the close of his life he was careful 
to retain it in all its original force. A curious in- 
stance of his ignorance of English pronunciation 
occurs in one of his early reviews, in which he 
takes a poet to task for making key rhyme with be. 
He had then no idea that it had any other sound 
than his native Irish kay. 


OLIVER RETALIATES. 


The tricks which the pupils played off upon 
Oliver, he retaliated upon the footman, who was 
weak in intellect and ludicrously vain. As he 
prided himself upon his eating and drinking feats, 
Goldsmith rolled some white cheese into the shape 
of a candle-end, and inserting a bit of blackened 
paper for a wick, he placed it by the remnant of a 
true tallow dip. 

“You eat that piece of candle,” he said to the 
footman, “and I will eat this.” 

Goldsmith set the example, and with a wry 
face ate up his cheese by mouthfuls. When he 
| had nearly done, the footman swallowed his own 
| piece of candle at a single desperate gulp, and be- 
| gan to triumph over the protracted nausea of his 
antagonist. 

“Why, truly, William,” replied Goldsmith, “my 
bit of candle was no other than a bit of very nice 
Cheshire cheese, and therefore, William, I was un- 
willing to lose the relish of it.” 

After practical jokes like these from a man of 
twenty-nine, it was an inevitable consequence that 
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usher Oliver and footman William should be 
treated by the boys with about equal respect. 
But the old halo of benevolence which surrounds 
him every-where shines out here, and his salary 
was usually spent, the very day it was paid, in 
charity to beggars, and gifts to the smaller boys. 

“You had better, Mr. Goldsmith,” said Mrs. 
Milner, at last, “let me keep your money for you, 
as I do for some of the young gentlemen.” 

“In trath, madam,” he replied, “there is equal 
need.” 


FINANCIAL TROUBLES. 


His examination at Surgeons’ Hall soon in- 
volved him in an additional misery. He had 
no clothes in which he could venture to appear 
before a tribunal composed of the grandees of the 
medical profession. He opened a negotiation with 
Griffiths, who, in return for four articles contrib- 
uted to the “Monthly Review” of December, be- 
came security to a tailor for the requisite suit, 


. which was to be paid for, or returned, on a stated 


day. The stated day came, and found the clothes 
in pawn, and the four books which Griffiths had 
sent him to review in pledge to a friend. The 
occasion which reduced him to this breach of his 
word, was the arrest of the landlord of his 
wretched lodging, to whom he was in arrear. 
The bookseller sent to demand the goods or 
their value, and, as Goldsmith could return nei- 
ther, Griffiths wrote him word that he was a 
“sharper and a villain.” In an answer full of 
woe, the miserable debtor begs to be consigned to 
jail. “I have seen it,” he says, “inevitable, these 
three or four weeks, and request it as a favor—as 
a favor that may prevent somewhat more fatal.” 
He denies the villainy, but owns that he has 
been guilty of imprudence, and of “the mean- 
ness which poverty unavoidably brings with it.” 
The wrath of Griffiths was appeased by Gold- 
smith undertaking to furnish a “ Life of Voltaire” 
for twenty pounds, from which the debt was to be 
substracted. The memoir, which was finished in 
a month, he himself called “a catchpenny,” and 
it is certainly unworthy both of the author and 
the subject. Here closed forever his ill-starred 
alliance with the bookseller, who was the first to 
start him in his literary career, and the first to 
make him feel the bitter bondage of the calling. 


HOW HE TOOK TO LITERATURE. 


It was through the very excess of the darkness 
which had gathered around him that he worked 
his way into day. He ceased to indulge in the 
tantalizing expectations which had balked him so 
often, and, without further distractions, sullenly 





assigned himself to the only business for which he 
was fitted. If he had succeeded in entering the 
Church, he would soon have sunk in the eyes of 
hie parishioners to the level of his clerk. If he 
had satisfied the examiners at Surgeons’ Hall that 
he could set a bone, he would still, we may be 
sure, have been a bungling operator, and the tor- 
mentor of his patients. He once threatened, 
when a Mrs. Sidebotham. rejected his advice, and 
adopted that of her apothecary, to leave off pre- 
scribing for his friends. 

“Do so, my dear Doctor,” replied Beauclerk ; 
“whenever you undertake to kill, let it only be 
your enemies.” 

This was one of the true words which are 
spoken in jest. Johnson summed up the case 
when he said that his genius was great, but his 
knowledge was small. “No man,” he remarked 
again, “ was wiser when he had a pen in his hand, 
or more foolish when he had not.” He had 
never been a student, and he had not that apti- 
tude for facts, and that tenacity of memory, which 
enables many desultory readers to furnish their 
minds without steady toil. The materials for his 
charming compilations were hastily gathered for 
the occasion, and, being merely transplanted, as 
Johnson said, from one place to another, without 
settling in his mind, he was ignorant of the con- 
tents of his own books. Thus in common things 
he was below mediocrity, and he was driven to be 
either a literary genius or nothing. 


PICTURE OF GRUB-STREET. 


The most complete picture which, perhaps, we 
possess of Grub-street life, has come down to us 
in connection with Goldsmith. The majority of 
distressed authors were too obscure to find a biog- 
rapher. Those of greater pretensions had either 
started from a respectable position, or had quickly 
reached a higher eminence. <A single unwieldy 
figure, in the person of Johnson, was seen moving 
for years among the crowd of ill-dressed, ill-fed, 
badly-lodged; and insulted tribe who provided the 
ephemeral literature and party pamphlets of the 
day, but maintaining, in the midst of his poverty, 
such unshaken fortitude, such lofty principles, and 
such ragged independence, that the characteristics 
of the class were very imperfectly shadowed forth 
in him. The portrait drawn by Mr. Forster, of 
the moral heroism and robust benevolence of this 
illustrious man, is one of the most attractive epi- 
sodes in his book. Goldsmith, on the contrary, 
had the habits and tastes of the class. After he 
had emerged from his condition of obscurity, and 
had acquired celebrity, and was admitted to the 
society of met like Burke, Fox, Reynolds, and 
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Beauclerk, he looked back with regret upon his 
former haunts. 

“Tn truth,” he said to Mr. Cooke, “one sacrifices 
something for the sake of good company, for here 
I’m shut out of several places where I used to 
play the fool very agreeably.” 


OLIVER AND THE WHITE MICE. 


In evidence of his progress in detecting imposi- 
tions, we are told that one Pilkington, who had 
long preyed upon the easiness of his nature, 
and had exasperated him by his conduct, burst 
into his room in ecstasies of joy. He apologized 
for the liberty, but his fortune was made, and he 
could not resist hurrying to impart the glad tidings 
to his best and earliest benefactor. The Duchess 
of Manchester had a mania for white mice. She 
possessed a pair, and for years had been offering 
enormous sums for a second. Pilkington had 
commissioned a friend in India, te send him two 
from the east; they were now in the river, on 
board the good ship “Earl of Chatham,” and in 
proof of his story he pulled out the letter advis- 
ing him of their dispatch. Nothing stood be- 
tween him and independence, except the want of 
a suitable cage in which to present them, and he 
could no more raise the two guineas for the pur- 
pose than pay off the national debt. Goldsmith 
protested that a single half-guinea was all he 
had in the world. 

“Ay,” says Pilkington, “but you have a watch: 
if you could let me have that, I could pawn it 
across the way for two guineas, and be able to re- 
pay you with heart-felt gratitude in a few days.” 

Pilkington must have resolved to have his jest, 
as well as his guineas, when he made poor Oliver 
the dupe of so gross a hoax. Two years elapsed, 
when he suddenly reappeared in a state of semi- 
intoxication, at Goldsmith’s chambers, and greeted 
him in the language of familiar friendship, at the 
unlucky moment when Topham Beauclerk and 
General Oglethorpe were honoring him with their 
company, and he was ashamed to seem intimate 
with the vulgar and disreputable importer of 
white mice. Pilkington had come to pay, not 
the guineas, but the “ heart-felt gratitude.” 

“ Here, my dear friend,” he suddenly exclaimed, 
as he pulled a couple of little parcels out of his 
pocket, “is a quarter of a pound of tea, and half 
a pound of sugar, for though it is not in my power 
at present to return you the two guineas, you nor 
any man else shall ever have it to say that I want 
gratitude.” 

Oliver roused to anger, bid him begone ; and he 
departed, carrying his tea and sugar with him. 
They never met again; but when Pilkington 


was dying, a messenger took, says Mr. Forster, 
“to the poor, starving creature’s death-bed, a 
guinea from Mr. Goldsmith.” 


CREDULITY OF OLIVER. 


Mr. Cooke, who relates the anecdote of the 
white mice, has coupled with it another illustra- 
tion of the extreme credulity of his friend. He 
appeared late and hungry at a club, and, having 
eaten no dinner, ordered a dish of mutton-chops 
for supper. His companions, to balk his eager 
appetite, drew their chairs from the table on the 
appearance of the dish, and gave sundry symp- 
toms of disgust. Goldsmith asked anxiously if 
any thing was the matter with the chops; but 
they evaded the question, and it was only with 
much pressing that they were brought to tell him 
that the smell was offensive. He rang the bell, 
covered the waiter, who quickly caught up the 
jest, with abuse, and, for a punishment, insisted, 
at the suggestion of the company, that the man 
should eat the horrible viands himself. A fresh 
supper was prepared for Oliver, who, soon regret- 
ting the vengeance he had taken, ordered a “dram 
for the poor waiter, who might otherwise get sick 
from so nauseating a meal.” What wild tales of 
things beyond his immediate cognizance would 
not a man believe who smelt the dish beneath his 
nose, by the assertions of his friends! 


OLIVER CUTTING A FIGURE. 


His enjoyment in all societies where he could 
freely give way to his natural impulses was im- 
mense. “He was always cheerful and animated,” 
says Mr. Day, “often indeed boisterous in his 
cnirth.’ He went to a dance at Macklin’s, and 
was brought to such a pitch of ecstasy by this 
“ frisking light in frolic measures,” that he threw 
up his wig to the ceiling, exclaiming that “men 
| Were never 80 much like men as when they 
| looked like boys.” He prided himself on his 
| dancing, which was not so graceful as it was 

hearty ; and an Irish family of the name of Se- 
| guin, who were intimate with him at this period, 
| were thrown into uncontrollable fits of laughter 
| by seeing him go through a minuet, He loved 
| to romp with children and join in their games. 
| He would put the front of his wig behind to ex- 
| cite their merriment, play forfeits, and blind-man’s 
| buff, and show them tricks upon cards. The 
| younger Coleman remembered that when he was 
' five years old, he had given Oliver a smart slap 





upon the face for taking him oa his knee. The 


little vixen was locked up by his father in a dark 
room, whither Goldsmith soon followed with a 
candle, and wheedled Master Coleman back to 
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good humor by placing a shilling under each of 
three hats, and then conjuring them all under the 
same crown. It was a gambol with his dog that 
suggested to him the pretty couplet in “The 
Traveler :” 
“ By sports like these are all their cares beguiled, 
The sports of children satisfy the child.” 


OLIVER KICKING A BUNDLE. 


Reynolds found him one morning kicking a 
bundle round his room. The poet said in ex- 
planation, that it was a masquerade suit, and, 
being too poor to have any thing useless about 
him, he was taking out the value in exercise. 


HISTORY OF ANIMATED NATURE, 


In the intervals between his other engagements 
Goldsmith had, for some time, been continuing in 
his farm-house retreat the “History of Animated 
Nature.” “It is about half-finished,” he said to 
Langton in the letter of September, 1771, “and I 
will shortly finish the rest. God knows, I am 
tired of this kind of finishing, which is but bung- 
ling work.” Boswell, in company with Mickle, 
the translator of the Lusiad, went to see him at 
his country lodging, in April, 1772. He was not 
at home, but they entered his apartment, and 
found curious scraps of descriptions of animals 
scrawled upon the wall with a black-lead pencil. 
Buffon was his principal storehouse for facts, and 
much of the work is an avowed translation from 
the eloquent Frenchman. 

“ Goldsmith, sir,” said Johnson, “ will give us a 
very fine book on the subject, but, if he can dis- 
tinguish a cow from a horse, that I believe may 
be the extent of his knowledge of natural his- 
tory.” 

To observe for himself, and to recapitulate the 
observations of others, were such distinct opera- 
tions, that, in spite of his want of a practical ac- 





quaintance with the science, he might easily be | 


equal to a view of the popular parts of the study. 
He was a little credulous of marvels, and if his 
guides had gone astray, he of necessity copied 
their errors; but the volumes teem with delight- 
ful information, and of the literary merits of the 
narrative, it is enough to say that it was written 
by Goldsmith. 


THE MONEY SPENT. 


The purchase-money of the “History of Ani- 
mated Nature” was spent before it was earned. 
The work was not finished till Goldsmith was 
within a foot of the grave, nor published till after 
his death, and throughout the interval which 





elapsed, from its commencement to its conclusion, | 


it continued to be one of his worst embarrassments. 
He had still to provide for the wants of the pass- 
ing hour, and numerous were the schemes he at- 
tempted or proposed. He was in arrears to the 
younger Newberry, to whom he made over the 
copy-right of “She Stoops to Conquer,” in partial 
satisfaction of a debt which he had previously 
promised to discharge, by another such tale as the 
“Vicar of Wakefield.” The specimen which he 
furnished proved to be a narrative version of the 
“Good-Natured Man,” and was declined by the 
publisher. 

In some emergency in 1773 he borrowed forty 
pounds of Garrick, and not long afterward he sent 
him a note, which bears manifest marks of having 
been written in agitation and distress, in which he 
requests him to make the debt a hundred. To 
propitiate his creditor he offered to remodel the 
“Good-Natured Man” in accordance with the 
original proposal of the manager when they quar- 
reled upon the subject. “I will give you a new 
character,” Goldsmith said, “and knock out 
Lofty, which does not do, and will make such 
other alterations as you suggest.” Garrick prom- 
ised the money, but gave no encouragement to 
the scheme for recasting the play. The thanks 
of Goldsmith were warm, and to show his grati- 
tude, he added, “I shall have a comedy for you 
in a season or two, at farthest, that I believe will 
be worth your acceptance, for I fancy I will make 
it a fine thing.” Both these notes are indorsed by 
Garrick, “Goldsmith’s palaver ;” and it is likely 
enough that his distresses enticed him into prom- 
ises and professions, which, though meant at the 
moment, were quickly forgotten. 


EPITAPH BY GARRICK. 


In the midst of these shifts and sorrows, a triv- 
ial incident occurred which produced one of the 
happiest effusions of Goldsmith’s pen, and afforded 
a fresh proof of the versatility of his talents. He 
insisted one evening, at the Literary Club, on com- 
peting with Garrick in epigram, and each agreed 
to write the other’s epitaph. The actor exclaimed, 
on the instant, that his was ready, and he pro- 
duced extempore the couplet which is as widely 
known as the name of Goldsmith himself: 


“Here lies Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness call’d Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talk’d like poor Poll.” 


Abashed at the laugh which ensued, “poor 
Poll” was unable to produce a retort. The com- 
pany pursued the idea which had been started, 
and either then or afterward several of them 
wrote epitaphs upon their standing butt in a 


similar vein. Goldsmith in the interim was not 
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idle. He was carefully preparing his “ Retalia- 
tion” in silence; and when he had advanced as 
far as the character of Reynolds, he showed it to 
Burke. He wished it to be a secret till it was 
finished ; but having allowed copies to be taken, 
its existence became known to those who were 
the subjects of it, and he was obliged to read it at 
the Library Club in its imperfect state. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY. 


Goldsmith was short and thick in stature, his 
face round, and strongly pitted with the small-pox, 
his forehead low, and his complexion pale. The 
general cast of his countenance, according to Bos- 
well, was coarse and vulgar; and Miss Reynolds 
states that he had the appearance of a low 
mechanic. He was once relating with great in- 
dignation, that a gentleman in a coffee-house had 
mistaken him for a tailor; and his resemblance 
to the brethren of the needle, was notoriously so 
strong, that an irresistible titter went round the 
circle. One morning when Mr. Percival Stock- 
dale was remarking to Davies, the bookseller, on 
this similarity of appearance, Goldsmith entered, 
and, with that curious infelicity which seemed al- 
ways to attend upon him, he said to Mr. Stock- 
dale, who had recently published a translation of 
Tasso’s Aminta, “I will soon take measure of 
you.” His picture by Sir Joshua presents the 
face of a man unusually plain; yet Miss Rey- 
nolds mentions it as the crowning feat of her 
brother in portrait-painting, that he had imparted 
dignity of expression without destroying the like- 
ness. What that lady thought of him appears 
from her naming him for her toast when she was 
asked to give the ugliest person she knew; and 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, with whom she had some 
little difference at the time, was so delighted with 
the selection that she shook hands with her across 
the table. “Thus the ancients,” said Johnson, 
“in the making up of their quarrels, used to sac- 
rifice a beast between them.” 


LACK OF CONVERSATIONAL POWER. 


His address, till he warmed into the good- 
humor which was natural to him, strengthened 
the unfavorable impression produced by his ap- 
pearance. “His deportment,” says Boswell, “was 
that of a scholar awkwardly affecting the easy 
gentleman.” “His manner,” says Davies, “was 
uncouth, his language unpolished, and his elocu- 
tion was continually interrupted by disagreeable 





| 


been made, in recent years, to prove that his talk 
was not unworthy of his fame; but the witnesses 
to the contrary are so numerous, and there is such 
@ general agreement in their testimony, that it is 
idle to controvert it. Mr. Rogers asked Mr. Cooke 
what he really was in conversation, and Cooke re- 
plied, emphatically, “He was a fool. The right 
word never comes to him. If you gave him back 
a shilling, he’d say, ‘Why, it’s as good a shilling 
as ever was born” He was a fool, sir.’ Dr. 
Beattie said that the silliness he exhibited was so 
great that it almost seemed affected; and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who had a peculiar regard for 
him, adopted the same improbable theory. Cha- 
mier, after talking with him, came away, saying, 
“Well, I do believe he wrote the Zraveler him- 
self; and let me tell you that is believing a great 
deal.” Against Horace Walpole’s smart saying, 
that he was an “inspired idiot,” Mrs. Piozzi wrote 
in her old age, “ Very true.” 


VANITY OF OLIVER. 


Of his vanity many ludicrous examples are 
given. “He would never,” said Garrick, “allow 
a superior in any art, from writing poetry down to 
dancing a hornpipe.” “How well this post-boy 
drives!’ said Johnson to Boswell. “Now, if 
Goldy were here, he’d say he could drive better.” 
“If you were to meet him,” said a journalist of 
the day, who was satirizing his well-known in- 
firmity, “and boast of your shoes being well 
blackened, the Doctor would look down at his 
own, and reply, ‘I think mine are still better 
done.’” In trying to show at Versailles how well 
he could jump over a piece of water, he tumbled 
into the midst of it. At the exhibition of puppets 
he warmly exclaimed, on their dexterously tossing 
pike, “Pshaw! I can do it better myself ;” and he 
broke his shins, the same evening, at the house of 
Mr. Burke, in the attempt to prove that he could 
surpass them in leaping over a stick. When some 
of the club were loud in their praise of a speech 
of Mr. Burke, Goldsmith maintained that oratory 
was a knack, and that he would undertake to do 
as well himself. Being dared to the trial, he 
mounted a chair, and was unable to advance be- 
yond one or two sentences. He was compelled 
to desist, but reiterated his assertion, and imputed 
his failure to his being “out of luck” at the mo- 
ment. He possessed so little of the boasted 
knack, that when he attempted a speech at the 
Society of Arts he was obliged to sit down in 


hesitation.” “He expressed himself,’ says his | confusion. 


friend, Mr. Cooke, “upon common subjects with a 
plainness bordering upon rusticity, and often in 
words very ill chosen.” 


| 


In point of authorship, and particularly in 
poetry, he could bear no rival near his throne. 


Some attempts have | This was so deeply rooted in his nature that 
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nothing could cure it. Poverty had no terrors for 
him; but the applause paid a brother poet made 
him poor indeed. He could not bear, Dr. Beattie 
said, that so much admiration should be bestowed 
upon Shakspeare ; and though he had a true and 
hearty regard for Johnson, he exclaimed in a kind 
of agony, on hearing him vehemently applauded, 
“No more, I desire you; you harrow up my 
soul.” 
“Genius is jealous ; I have heard of some 

Who, if unnoticed, grew perversely dumb ; 

Nay, different talents would their envy raise ; 

Poets have sickened at a dancer’s praise ; 

And one, the happiest writer of his time, 

Grew pale at hearing Reynolds was sublime ; 

That Rutland’s Duchess wore a heavenly smile— 

‘And I,’ said he, ‘ neglected all the while? ” 


MEMORY OF GOLDSMITH. 


Washington Irving expresses his belief that, far 


THE MISSION OF LIFE. 


BY L. A. EDDY. 


| TT is a melancholy fact that a large portion of 

the human family, and many too even in Gos- 
pel-illumined lands, seem to have no settled or 
definite idea of the mission of life. They live as 
indolent and careless as though the inward in- 
quiry had never been suggested: “For what pur- 
pose do I exist? What is my great business in 
the world ?’ Thus inconsiderate and heedless of 
responsibility, their life is characterized by a want 
of aim, stability, and energy. Thus, too, their 
death is unlamented, and they are soon forgotten. 





Others seem to suppose the whole end of their 


| existence is answered if they get good. I refer not 
| merely to the selfish votary of Mammon, whose 


| 
| 


| ambition is limited to the sordid passion of amass- 


ing worldly wealth ; nor to those who are eagerly 


from being displeased that his weaknesses should | pursuing any other mere temporal interest ; but to 
be remembered, he would be gratified to hear the | those who imagine that their business in life is to 


reader shut the volume which contained his his- 
tory, with the ejaculation, poor Gotpsmira! In 
our opinion nothing would be more distasteful to 
him. He had higher aspirations, a more heroic 
ambition. But what would have delighted him 
would have been to hear Johnson pronounce in 
oracular tones, that “he deserved a place in West- 
minster Abbey, and every year he lived would 
have deserved it better;” to read in the epitaph 
which his great friend prepared for his monument, 
“that he was of a genius sublime, lively, and ver- 
satile, that there was no species of writing that he 
had left untried, and that he treated nothing 
which he did not adorn ;” to find posterity con- 
firming the sentence, and ranking him as the 
worthy peer of the illustrious men whose fame he 
emulated, and whom he needlessly envied; to 
see that his works were among the most popular 
of British classics, that every thing connected 
with him possessed an undying interest for man- 





kind, that all the minutest incidents of his career | 
had engaged the anxious researches of numerous | 
biographers, and that the list was closed by the | 


elaborate volumes of Mr. Forster. “Tread lightly 
on his ashes, ye men of genius, for he was your 
kinsman ; weed his grave clean, ye men of good- 
ness, for he is your brother.” 


—_——ege————— 


Men’s feelings are always purest and most 
glowing at the hour of meeting and farewell; 
like the glaciers, which are transparent and rosy- 
hued only at sunrise and sunset, but throughout 
the day gray and cold. 


secure spiritual good rather than to do good. It 
would seem, indeed, that their own happiness and 
welfare are paramount to every other considera- 
tion. They view themselves as mere beneficiaries 
of spiritual blessings, and not as benefactors. 
Hence their leading inquiries are, “Who will 
show me any good? How, and where can I ob- 
tain the most personal benefit, and enjoy myself 
best ?” instead of asking, “How can I, and where 
shall I be likely to be most useful, and thus both 
save myself and turn many others to righteous- 
ness ?” 

Others, again, talk as though they suppose that 
to be good is the grand end of life. But this 
idea, though less selfish than the notion just men- 
tioned, falls far short of God’s design with refer- 
ence to our probation on earth. If men were 
placed here as individuals merely, to gain and be 
good irrespective of others, there would be some 
propriety in the course pursued by monks and 
ascetics in sequestering themselves from the busy 
world, and spending their time in devotional ex- 
ercises and solitary contemplations. Let it not, 
however, be supposed that personal piety, as an 
object of human pursuit, is a matter of small im- 
portance. “Be ye holy,” is the imperative com- 
mand of Him whose name is Hoty. And the 
great reason why he requires us to cultivate purity 
of heart is that we may be useful in his service. 
Our business, therefore, is to gain good that we 
may be good, and be good that we may do good. 
This is the order of God; and let us not flatter 
ourselves that we are of essential service in the 
world without religion. Indeed, without it we are 





destitute, not only of the knowledge, but even the 
— 
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disposition requisite to do good to our neighbor, 
especially in the highest sense of the term. The 
highest good, incomparably, that we can confer on 
our fellow-men, is the promotion of their spiritual 
and eternal welfare. Their physical comfort, tem- 
poral prosperity, and intellectual improvement are 
all immeasurably subordinate to this. In fact, all 
these, to a greater or less extent, are included in 
the idea of the conversion of a soul; for godli- 
ness is profitable unto af things. While the 
Christian philanthropist by no means neglects the 
inferior interests of his needy brother, so highly 
does he estimate the value of the soul over every 
thing else, that he considers nothing as done for 
him till his heart is renewed by the Holy Spirit. 
With regard, therefore, to life’s mission, we con- 
clude, 1. That we are all under the most sol- 
emn obligation to do good to others—that we live 
not merely for ourselves. 2. That this obligation 


implies that we seek the highest good of our fel- | 


low-men. 3. And that it is impossible to fulfill 
this obligation unless we are personally possessed 
of the riches of grace. 

Now, I presume no one will dispute the legiti- 
macy of these conclusions, and yet how many 


there are, even in the Church of Christ, who seem | 


to feel no personal obligation to labor for the good 
of others! They either do not lift up their eyes 
and behold the whitening harvests waving around 
them on every Church, or they do not realize that 
the call for laborers to enter these fields of useful- 
ness applies particularly to them. When the 
apostle says, “As we have opportunity let us do 
good to all men,” is he addressing ministers, or 
some other specific class of Christians, exclu- 
sively? By no means. The exhortation is gen- 
eral, applying to every Christian, whether rich or 
poor, learned or unlearned, young or old, male or 
female, and, indeed, to every Gospel-enlightened 
individual. As a “want of opportunity” to do 
good, is the stereotyped plea of multitudes who 
are standing idle in the market-place, it may be 
well to examine a little more closely this language 
of the apostle. That the measure of opportunity 
is the measure of responsibility; or, in other 
words, that our obligation to benefit our fellow- 
men is commensurate with our means for the ac- 
complishment of the same, must be admitted. 
For “he who does the best his circumstances 
allow, does well, acts nobly—angels could do no 
more.” But this very expression implies that 
opportunities for doing good, in a greater or less 
degree, are within the reach of all. Paul does 
not say, tf we have opportunity let us do good, 
but as we have opportunity. 
far more abundantly supplied with facilities to 


Although some are | 


promote the welfare of their fellow-creatures 
than others, there are none who have really a dis- 
position to do good but can find more or less 
walks of usefulness accessible. 

This language also implies that doing good 
should be viewed in the light of a glorious priv- 
ilege, rather than as a stern duty. It is an abuse of 
language to talk of opportunity of doing what we 
feel a reluctance to do. Hence, it is not to be 
wondered at that selfish men, whose whole study 
and ambition are their own aggrandizement, when 
a call for aid is made in behalf of suffering hu- 
manity, like the priest and Levite, always happen 
to be on the other side, while the good Samaritan, 
whose meat and drink are to be useful, is permitted 
daily, if not hourly, to enjoy the luxury of doing 
good. 

The expression, “ As we have opportunity,” im- 
plies that we should be on the look-out for oppor- 
tunities of usefulness, It is one thing to yield to 
| the urgency of importunity, and quite another to 
| search diligently, like Job, for objects of pity and 
| benevolence that we know not. It is our duty to 
| avail ourselves of all the facilities within our 
reach, to learn the condition of every branch of 
the vast family of man, and under an affecting 
sense of the needs of the benighted and perishing, 
ask ourselves not what we can conveniently do, but 
what we can possibly do for their recovery. Let 
us remember, where there is no self-sacrifice there 
is no real benevolence. It is a palpable mis- 
nomer to call that a gift of genuine charity which 
is spared without the slightest inconvenience. 
We have indeed a very superficial view of the 
obligation under consideration, if we suppose we 
are to do only what convenience dictates, and 
give of our substance, our time, or effort only 
what we can as well spare as not. He alone 
comprehends the meaning of the maxim, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” who makes 
an offering that costs something. If the donation 
we make is so trifling that we can not feel it, we 
need not be surprised if we feel not the bliss 
which follows a noble act. 

Again: the apostolic injunction implies that we 
consecrate every instrument of influence we pos- 
sess to the promotion of human happiness. And 
who can say he has no influence? The lamented 
Olin justly remarks, that every human life has its 
influence in its degree upon the destinies of the 
race, and is to leave behind it, in the spirit-world, 
an imperishable and eternal result. The same 
idea is beautifully expressed by the gifted author 
of “Mammon,” when he says, “ As every particle 
of dust of the earth propagates its influence be- 
| yond the remotest planet, and is felt through all 
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space, so every human being is related to all 
other intelligents, And though a man be stand- 


| 


ing apparently in the outermost verge of the social | 


system, he forms a vital link in the great chain of 
dependence which runs through the universe, 
linking man to man, age to age, and world to 


world.” Thus Christian Jove is influence. Like | 


fire, it can not burn in the heart without more or 
less warming other hearts. with is influence. 
It not only works by love, purifying the heart, 
but is mighty through God in pulling down the 
strongholds of sin and Satan. The tongue and 
pen are powerful levers of influence. Every sen- 
tence we utter, or commit to paper, lives forever 
in its effects. There is not a word uttered or 
written by us that has not a bearing, favorable or 
unfavorable, on the destiny of our race. Money 
is influence. Influence for good or evil accompa- 
nies every piece of silver or gold that is in circu- 
lation. When properly employed it is a valuable 
auxiliary in the promotion of human happiness. 
And its influence for good depends not altogether 
on the amount imparted, but also on the spirit 
and motives of the donor. Hence the widow’s 
two mites, as the fruit of intense self-denial, may 
be more influential for lasting good to the world, 
by the Divine blessing, than a thousand golden 
dollars cast into the Lord’s treasury by the osten- 
tatious millionaire, or a thousand eloquent ar- 
guments by the mere platform philanthropist. 
Prayer is influence. Prayer ardent opens heaven. 
It is an electric telegraph, reaching to the very 
throne of the Infinite, and moves the arm that 
moves the world. Indeed, it is prayer that gives 
special efficiency and energy to every other lever 
of influence. An incident will illustrate this : 

“ Betty,” said a wealthy professor of religion to 
a deeply pious colored woman, who was over a 
hundred years of age, “why do you suppose God 
keeps you so long in this world, poor, and sick, 
and blind, when you might go to heaven and en- 
joy somuch?’ Betty replied, “Ah! massa, you 
no understand it. Der be two great tings to do 
for de Church—one be to pray for it, todder be to 
act for it. Your great gifts no do much good, 
massa, without poor old Betty’s prayers.” 

Her interrogator stood silent, thrilled, aston- 
ished. At length, in a serious and subdued tone, 
he replied, 

“Yes, Betty, your prayers are of more im- 
portance than my alms.” 

Let us not, however, suppose that prayer, though 
a mighty agent of influence, will be of any avail, 
if other means of doing good in our possession are 
voluntarily withheld. My readers doubtless: recol- 
lect the merited rebuke administered by a needy 


| 





but worthy man in England, who applied to a 
wealthy, miserly minister, for a little pecuniary 
aid. His application was met by a stern denial. 
Said the mendicant, “If you can afford me no 
money, you can at least give me your blessing.” 
The clergyman, et once assuming a gracious air, 
invoked upon his unwelcome visitor the apostolic 


| benediction. The disappointed man observed as 


he retired, “I fear you would not have given me 
even your blessing if it had been worth a six- 
pence.” 

Once more : the apostolic command implies that 
we seize the present, every-day opportunity of do- 
ing good. We are not to hoard up our talents, or 
money, or reserve our exertions to an uncertain 
future, with the vain idea of one day doing some 
splendid service for suffering humanity, and per- 
forming some magnificent achievement for the 
world. Never was I more forcibly reminded of 
the import of “opportunity,” as used in the pas- 
sage referred to, than at the conclusion of a mis- 
sionary meeting, some time since, when a poor 
man, opening his well-worn wallet, and taking 
therefrom a nicely folded dollar note, deposited it 
in the basket, saying, “I had laid aside this bill to 
meet a certain want of my own; but the Bible 
says, ‘As we have opportunity let us do good to all 
men.’ I have now such an opportunity, and I 
may never have again. The wants of the heathen 
are greater than mine.” 

How often has it been the case that even a 
small opportunity in human estimation, when im- 
proved, has been found to lead to a glorious result ! 
The young lady in Scotland who urged a wicked 
boy to attend the Sunday school, little thought of 
the inestimable blessing she was conferring upon 
the world in general, and China in particular, by 
raising up such a noble example of missionary 
zeal as Robert Morrison. William Corvosso little 
thought, when more than threescore of years had 
whitened his locks, by just learning imperfectly 
the art of penmanship at that advanced age, for 
the purpose of journalizing the gracious dealings 
of the Lord with his soul, and giving a few words 
of epistolary counsel to his spiritual children, that 
the product of his trembling pen colleeted into a 
volume was destined to be a successful preacher 
of righteousness, in nearly all lands, and teach un- 
born millions of Christians more perfectly the 
happy art of exercising faith in God. Had a cer- 
tain conscientious young man in England re- 
strained his usual secret devotions, because an 
irreligious youth slept in his room one night, it is 
quite probable that such a faithful herald of the 
cross as John Angell James would not have been 
known, blessing the world by his evangelical 
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ministrations, and his earnest, useful publications. 
One of the most eminent and successful ministers 
now laboring in the city of New York, it is said, 
owes his conversion, under God, to a few words 
fitly spoken by a poor colored woman, engaged 
temporarily in his mother’s employment, when he 
was a giddy, thoughtless boy. Indeed, what 
wonderful results not unfrequently follow a com- 
paratively trifling expenditure of exertion! It 
cost but a little labor for a certain obscure Chris- 
tian, whose name perhaps is not known on earth, 
to throw a small tract in the way of an irreligious 
young man by the name of Richard Baxter. 
This tract was the means of his conversion. In 
the course of his eminently holy and useful life 
he wrote a little book, entitled a “Call to the Un- 
converted.” This book has instrumentally con- 
verted many thousands, if not tens of thousands. 
Among these was Philip Doddridge, who wrote, 
among many other good things, “The Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul.” This book 
converted, among many others, a member of Par- 
liament by the name of Wilberforce, who not 
only hid a vast multitude of sins by his efforts in 
abolishing the slave-trade, but he also wrote a 
book, entitled, “ A Practical View of Christianity,” 
which was the means of the conversion of Leigh 
Richmond, and Leigh Richmond wrote “The 
Dairyman’s Daughter,” which has been translated 
into nearly a hundred different languages, and has 
been the means of converting and establishing a 
countless multitude of souls. Among the con- 
verts is a semi-infidel priest in Armenia, whose 
conversion led to a precious revival of religion, 
the end of which is not yet. 

But why multiply examples? If we look into 
the biographies of such Christians as J. Howard, 
H. Page, R. Miller, Mrs. Fry, Mrs. Prior, and 
many others, who have been eminent blessings to 
the world, we shall find the secret of their suc- 
cess to lie in the fact that they seized every op- 
portunity, however sma!l, to do good, and never 
postponed till to-morrow a duty which could be done 
to-day. 

Finally, let us remember that the whole of life 
is opportunity to do good. We are to work for 
God and humanity as long as we live. It was a 
good prayer of an aged Christian : “ Lord, let me 
not outlive my usefulness.” In the morning then 
let us sow our seed, and in the evening withhold 
not our hand. Let us work while the day lasts, 
for the night cometh in which no man can work. 

weaiparan 
FLowenrs are the alphabet of angels 
Wherewith they write on hill and dale 
Mysterious truths.” 





DISTANCE OF THE FIXED STARS. 


STRONOMERS have long since tried to dis- 

cover the distance of the fixed stars. That 
this remoteness was immense, was early known. 
We will briefly describe their attempts. If we 
should see a very distant peak of a mountain, we 
will suppose due west, and should find after trav- 
cling a mile to the north, that it appeared still 
due west, we should know that its distance from 
us must be very great. Nearer objects would 
alter their course from us, and those only a mile 
to the west would become exactly south-west. 
If the mountain were a hundred miles from us, 
its position would be changed a little, which, by 
accurate measurement with a proper instrument, 
would be about two-thirds of one degree. The 
distance of the nearer planets may be thus de- 
termined, with the assistance of powerful tele- 
scopes used at the same time on remote parts of 
the earth. 

The orlit of the earth is 24,000 times as great 
as the diameter of the earth itself. The earth, 
when it has passed the breadth of its orbit, is 190,- 
000,000 miles from its plane on the opposite side. 
None but objects the size of worlds can be even 
seen so far. One would therefore naturally suppose, 
that the fixed stars seen from these two points— 
190,000,000 miles asunder—would appear in quite 
different positions. But no difference whatever 
can be perceived. Nothing satisfactory was de- 
termined till 1837, when another way of measur- 
ing was adopted. 

The following are some of the results : 

The nearest fixed star determined, is a very 
bright star—quite as bright as Sirius—in the 
southern hemisphere, known as Alpha Centauri, 
not seen here at the north. It is twenty millions 
of millions of miles from us. Light, which flies 
190,000 miles per second, would be more than 
three years coming from it. Sirius—or the dog 
star—is about three times as remote, or sixty mill- 
ions of millions of miles, and its light would be 
ten years reaching us. The North star is ten 
times as far as the first named, and its light is 
thirty years in traveling to us; so that if it were 
destroyed to-day, it would continue to guide the 
wanderer for thirty years to come. 

A railway train, so swift as to travel from New 
York to St. Louis in a day, would be 500 years 
traversing the breadth of the earth’s orbit; and 
be six millions of years reaching the nearest fixed 
star, and sixty millions of years reaching the North 
star. Had such a train left the earth in the days 
of Adam, it would now have passed over just one 
ten-thousandth part of its journey to the polar star. 
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JOAN D’ARC’S FAREWELL TO HER HOME. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 
BY LILY LICHEN. 
FAREWELL, ye mountains and ye heaths beloved, 
Ye sadly quiet valleys, fare you well! 
Joanna never more on you may wander; 
Joanna bids you all her last farewell ! 
Ye meadows, which I watered—trees, I planted, 
Green wave your branches where I used to dwell! 
Farewell, ye fountains, and ye grots enchanted! 
Thou echo, gentle voice, of this bright dell, 
Which answer to my songs hast given ever, 
Joanna goes—she cometh never—never ! 


Ye scenes, of all my quiet joys the fountain, 
I leave you now behind me, evermore ! 
Ye lambs deserted, scattered on the mountain, 
With none to guide you to the fold’s loved door! 
Another flock, untended, waits my counting, 
There on the bloody field of direful war. 
The spirit’s voice has shcwn me my vocation— 
There moves me now no earthly aspiration! 


For He who in the flaming bush has spoken 
To Moses as he stood on Horeb’s hight, 
And said, “ By thee let Pharaoh’s chain be broken ”— 
Who sent against the great champion’s might 
A shepherd-boy, his flock awhile forsaking— 
For shepherds e’er were pleasing in his sight— 
He spoke from out those branches’ leafy darkness, 
“Go thou, Joan ; on earth be thou my witness! 


With roughest brass shalt thou thy swift limbs cover, 
With burnished steel bedeck thy tender breast ; 
Ne’er let thy heart be moved toward any lover, 
No earthly longing is thy high behest ! 
The bridal wreath thy locks shall circle never— 
No blooming children shalt thou hush to rest— 
But I with warlike honors will adorn thee, 
With brightest laurel wreaths of fame will erown thee! 


For when in strife the mightiest are despairing, 
When dawns on bleeding France her final morn, 
Tis then my Oriflamme wilt thou be bearing, 
And, like a rapid reapress of the corn, 
Mow down the victors with their haughty daring, 
The wheel of their proud fortune backward turn! 
Deliv’rance shalt thou bring thy hero nation, 
Freedom to Rheims—to Charles, his crown and station !”’ 


A token sent from heaven now inspires me, 

He sends to me the helm, it comes from Him— 
With no poor mortal strength the iron fires me, 

My bosom feels the weight of Cherubim! 
Into the battle’s fearful storm it bears me, 

I go—I go—I hear the battle-hymn— 
The sons of France are now their King surrounding— 
The war-horse neighs—I hear the trumpet sounding ! 


—_—_eee———_ 


Tue night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring, 
And ever upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God, who loved all his works, 
Has left his hope with all. 








PROMISE. 
BY EMILY C. HUNTINGTON, 


Heart of flesh! dost weep to ponder 
On thy dewy spring-time gone ? 

On the years of childhood slipping 
Through thy fingers one by one ? 


Art thou thinking of the meadows 
Where thy feet may tread no more? 

Art thou shrinking, gazing outward, 
On the gleaming sands before ? 


Is the rose upon thy bosom 
Dropping leaf by leaf away ? 

Is the idol thou hast gilded 
Slowly crumbling back to clay ? 


Heart of flesh ! thy vanished childhood 
Was the blossom on the vine ; 

Life must change to riper glory 
Ere the vintage may be thine. 


When the summer heats are ended, 
When the year is in the wane, 

In the autumn of thy being 
Thou shalt bind the golden grain. 


———_e@e—____ 


EARTH’S TREASURES WILL FADE. 


BY ALVIRA DIXON. 


F.Lowers that are brightest, 
Will soonest decay ; 
Hearts that are lightest, 
In grief pass away ; 
Joys that are sweetest, 
Soon turn into sorrow, 
The best is the fleetest, 
And fades with the morrow. 


The dearest of pleasures 
Which e’er thou hast known, 
And all thy fond treasures 
Are vanished and gone ; 
Hope’s star has been clouded, 
Thy sky has been dark, 
And mists have enshrouded 
Thy life’s fragile bark. 


The friends thou hast cherished, 
Are laid in the tomb ; 

As the flowers they perished, 
In heaven to bloom; 

And some have turned coldly 
Thy friendship aside, 

And left thy heart lonely, 
By grief sadly tried. 


Then choose thee a flower 
With colors less gay ; 

*T will bloom in thy bower, 
Nor soon pass away, 

And look up to heaven 
For blessings more bright ; 

To thee they ‘ll be given, 
And ne’er take their flight. 
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TEMPLES AND DEITIES OF THE CHINESE. 


BY REV. J. W. WILEY, M. D. 


F great attention to outward religious ceremo- 
nies and practices, attention to the erection of 
temples and places of idolatrous worship, to the 
manufacture and use of idols, to festivals, proces- 
sions, and noisy demonstrations, constitute religion, 
then the Chinese may be emphatically called a 
religious people. Almost every day and every spot 
presents to the foreign visitor to China, some ex- 
hibition of the apparently constant interest of these 
people in the customs of their religion. We have 
reserved these customs to be treated of alone, 
because so many of them exist independently of 
any special system of religion, and from the pecu- 
liarly accommodating spirit of the Chinese on 
religious matters, so many of them receive uni- 
versal approbation, and are participated in by the 
mass of the people without reference to party or 
sect. 

One of the first things to arrest the attention of 
a stranger in China, is the numerous temples and 
pagodas, which seem to be scattered all over the 
country with a profusion that is incredible. Every 
village contains one or more of these temples, and 
the larger towns and cities seem to be really dot- 
ted over with them, their peculiar architecture 
and elevation above the other buildings every- 
where arresting the eye. They are even found, in 
numerous instances, scattered along the public 
highways, and often standing out alone in the 
solitary fields. And, as if this were still not 
enough, we discover almost every mile on the 
various way-sides, and every few hundred yards 
on each street of a Chinese city, small chapels or 
joss-houses, in which are niches occupied by 
idols, and vases perpetually containing burning 
incense. 

These temples differ very greatly in appearance, 
as well as in the gods to whose service they are 
consecrated. Their architecture is peculiar, and 
difficult of description, being eminently Chinese, 
and differing from any thing found in western 
countries. They exist of all sizes and forms, 
from the low, one-storied, unpretending building, 
scarcely distinguishable from the dark and cheer- 
less homes of the people, except by their furni- 
ture, to the massive pile of cut stone, or painted 
brick, covering an area of several hundred square 
feet, with its painted and sculptured front, its 
spacious courts.adorned with vases and pools, and 
sacred plants and animals, with its richly-carved 
galleries, its many apartments, its huge idols, and 
grotesque figures and paintings. 


The Chinese have mavy gods apart from the | 
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objects of worship already mentioned, and to the 
service of these are consecrated these numerous 
temples. Some of them are dedicated to several 
gods, and we saw one bearing on its front the in- 
scription, “ Zo the hundred gods.” This structure 
was situated not far from our residence, in Fuk- 
Chau, and the noise of its ever-tolling bell, of its 
beating gongs, of its exploding fire-crackers, and 
of its rattling “fate-sticks,” was almost constantly 
ringing in our ears. Being the place of worship 
of so many gods, it was a very popular place of 
resort for the Chinese in our locality. It was the 
scene of frequent theatrical exhibitions, and of 
town gatherings, in addition to ordinary idolatrous 
services. We often visited it, and observed there 
many of the religious customs of this strange 
people. We found, in perfect consistency with 
its title, a very large number of idols of all sizes 
and forms, and a large number of apartments used 
for the various .services of these many objects of 
worship. Close beside the main building was a 
small chapel-like structure, which often arrested 
my attention, by the huge pile of broken and 
worn-out idols which was found within it. Here, 
I presume, were the gods of past years—figures 
of clay covered over with dust and smoke, larger 
idols of wood broken and mutilated, now cast 
away as no longer serviceable. And yet, how 
many of these besotted men had kneeled as rev- 
erently before these unconscious forms, offering 
their devotions, dropping their tears, and craving 
from them compassion and assistance, as they now 
kneel before the new figures which have taken 
their place in the great temple! But the Chinese 
treat their gods as many do their friends, aban- 
doning them in old age, or when no longer serv- 
iceable. 

There is one feature about nearly all the Chi- 
nese temples whieh soon arrests our attention. It 
is the appearance of desertion and decay. Many 
of them seem never to be opened at all, and are 
covered with dust and filth. Others, entirely 
abandoned, are rapidly crumbling to ruin. Their 
walls are fallen and overgrown with weeds and 
moss; their spacious courts are empty and deso- 
late; their huge idols are broken and crumbling 
to dust on their deserted shrines. Nor is this by 
any means a rare sight. It is the case with the 
great majority of the temples of the Chinese, ex- 
hiliting every-where throughout the country, 
unmistakable evidences of a worn-out idolatry, 
or of an impoverished empire. But few temples 
are now built in China, and most of those now 
existing were built many years ago. Many of 
them are abandoned to the masses of wretched 
beggars who throng the country, residing in the 
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outer apartments of these buildings, where they 
cook their food, and sleep in the midst of the ac- 
cumulated filth and dirt of years. 

Another class of peculiar buildings, known 
among us as pagodas, which are found in aston- 
ishing numbers in China, are also connected with 
superstitious ideas and practices. These are lofty 
towers, consisting of seven, eight, and even eleven 
stories, built of stone, brick, or carefully-pounded 
clay and lime. They are found sometimes within 
the walls of towns and cities, lifting themselves 
up in various quarters like great watch-towers ; 
but more frequently they are found at sume dis- 
tance from the crowded population, standing upon 
some bold hill, or solitary island, and often oc- 
cupy some bleak and barren prominence looking 
out on the broad ocean. It is difficult to account 
for the origin, or explain the design of these sin- 
gular edifices, as most of them are entirely unfin- 
ished, and unoccupied, and seem to be appropri- 
ated to no specific use, but stand out alone, tower- 
ing above the busy life below them, like solitary 
sentinels. A current tradition among the Chinese 
states, that when Budah died his body was burnt, 
and his bones divided into eight parts, which 
were inclosed in as many urns, and deposited on 
the successive floors of these lofty towers, from 
which circumstance these pagodas have been 
erected and dedicated to the memory of Budah. 
They are, however, by no means uniform, either 
in the number of stories, or in form ; some having 
but seven, or even five stories, while some have 
ten or eleven; some are simply round, tapering 
nearly to a point at the summit, and wholly un- 
adorned ; others are square, hexagonal, or octag- 


onal, and some richly ornamented with paintings | 
and carved figures. But few are now built, and | 


all we saw in China exhibited marks of great 
age, and like the majority of temples, many of 
them are crumbling to decay. 

The most celebrated of these pagodas, is the 
“ Porcelain Tower,” of Nanking, situated a short 
distance outside of the walls of that famous 
city, of which we translate the following brief 
description from M. Farquhar, a recent French 
visitor : 

“The Porcelain Tower, which derives its name 
from the plates and tiles of porcelain which cover 
it, is octagonal in form, and is constructed of admi- 
rable brick-work ; it stands alone in isolated beauty, 
in the midst of a vast quadrangular inclosure, en- 
tered by numerous gates. This beautiful monu- 
ment has eleven stories ; its diameter at the base is 
about forty-three feet; its total hight is two hun- 
dred and fourteen feet. A spiral stair-case, built 
in the solid part of the wall, which surrounds only 


an empty space, is raised from the ground to the 
summit of the edifice. On the sides of this stair- 
case are images of the god Foh, or Budah, and of 
the goddess Kwan-yin, a divinity greatly adored 
by the females of China. From each of the ex- 
terior angles of the eleven projecting roofs, is sus- 
pended a small copper bell, making in all eighty- 
eight, which are made to ring by the least motion 
of the air. The summit of this strange monu- 
ment is most beautiful; it is a kind of mast, the 
lower end of which is fastened to a frame-work 
on the eighth story, from which it extends far 
above the richly-carved coronal of the tower, and 
is terminated by an immense globe of gold.”— 
Letters Apostoliques. 

We have said the Chinese have “gods many 
and lords many,” all of whom they fear and wor- 
ship—gods of heaven, gods of the earth, and gods 
of the sea—gods of the mountains, valleys, and 
rivers, and almost every trade and profession has 
a god to preside over it, and we even heard of 
the god of barbers and the god of the kitchen. 
Among the most popular of their deities is, first, 
the god of domestic happiness and prosperity. 
Several temples are erected for the worship of 
this deity, and in addition to this, he is quite a 
favorite household god. In nearly every dwelling 
will be found a little niche, in which is placed the 
happy, well-fed-looking figure of this god, with a 
pot of incense almost constantly kept burning be- 
fore it; or, in the absence of the figure, a large, 
gaudily-painted picture representing this ever- 
smiling deity, will be found posted up in some 
conspicuous part of the house, and frequently 
treated with the regaling odors of the bufrn- 
ing joss-sticks. They believe themselves to be 
indebted to this god for their domestic happiness, 
and as the glory of the Chinese is to have a fine 
family of male children, they are particularly 
faithful to their devotions to this imaginary being. 

Another deity, which might almost be called a 
domestic companion to the god already referred 
to, if she were not the offspring of another sys- 
| tem of religion, is the famous Kwan-yin, or god- 
| dess of mercy, a deity adored by all the women, 

as well as a special favorite of the men of China. 

She is always found either in the form of beauti- 
| ful porcelain figures, resting upon the sacred lotus, 
| or in richly-painted pictures, occupying a place in 
| their houses. This goddess, as we have seen, 
| occupies a prominent and important place in the 
| religion of Budhism, and holds in China a posi- 
| tion scarcely distinguishable from that of the 
| Virgin Mary in Catholic countries. Temples are 
built and dedicated specially to her service, and 
in times of trouble both to individuals and to the 
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nation, the blessing of Kwan-yin is earnestly sought. 
In times of drought, of prevailing sickness, and 
especially during the threatening dangers of the 
present revolution, we very frequently saw her 
image—a large female figure, richly dressed, and 
seated in a large open chair, profusely carved and 
gilded, and borne on the shoulders of eight men, 
carried through the streets of the city, accompa- 
nied by a large procession, with bands of music, 
and great military and religious pageantry. The 
god of war, Kwang-te, and the god of wealth are 
also very important deities to the Chinese, but are 
only worshiped when circumstances make it desir- 
able to have their good will. 

But there is another female deity whom we can 
not pass by. She is named Mat-soo-po, a goddess 
of the sea, and is a great favorite among all the 
sailors and watermen of China, who censtitute a 
large proportion of the population of the empire, 
and the merchants whose business involves any 
risk at sea. Numerous temples, some of them 
the most magnificent of the empire, are erected 
for the worship of this goddess, and her service 
maintains its power and influence among the 
Chinese, perhaps more fully than that of any 
other deity among them. A magnificent temple 
has been built and dedicated to her by the mer- 
chants trading between Fuh-Chau and Ningpo. 
We visited this temple on one occasion, when 
the special services of the new year were paid 
to this goddess. At this time the temple was in 
a magnificent state of illumination, exhibiting an 
assemblage of the most splendid lanterns, and the 
interior highly embellished with artificial trees 
and flowers, of the most beautiful forms and 
workmanship. We entered from the front on the 
principal street running through the district in 
which we resided, and passed through the first 
building, which is provided with a stage properly 
carved and gilded for theatrical exhibitions. We 
then found ourselves in a spacious open court, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the galleries of the tem- 
ple. Before it was the stage, now well lighted by 
means of large wax candles, the rear of which 
was occupied by the orchestra, which was gratify- 
ing the ears of the natives with what they call 
music, but which was to us only a medley of dis- 
agreeable sounds, produced by harsh and dis- 
cordant instruments. Crossing the court we 
ascended a few stone steps, and were on a plat- 
form which faced the stage, and which was term- 
inated in the*rear by a heavy wooden railing. 
The platform and the area above it were highly 
adorned with large globular, semi-transparent lan- 
terns, resembling glass, but said to be manufac- 
tured from rice. Beyond the railing we saw a 








rich display of artificial plants and flowers, and a 
splendid illumination by lanterns of all forms and 
sizes, and we felt anxious to pass through the 
gates. We met with a little opposition here, but 
in a few moments the proprietors of the temple 
concluded to let us pass, and we were in the 
midst of a brilliant exhibition of the matchless 
skill of the Chinese in the manufacture ot artificial 
objects from paper. 

These ornaments were principally arranged on 
three long tables, stretching across the area of the 
sanctuary. We took a leisurely walk around 
these tables, burdened with luxuries and beauties, 
and certainly have but seldom seen any thing sur- 
passing them in rich and brilliant beauty. Pass- 
ing down one side till we came near to the end 
of the temple, we saw before us, reaching out 
from the back wall toward the center of the sanc- 
tuary, a magnificent shrine, surmounted by an 
exquisitely carved and gilded canopy, beneath 
which sat an immense image of the goddess of 
sailors, Mat-soo-po, supported on each side by the 
smaller, but equally brilliant images of her wait- 
ing-maids. The tables seem to have been ar- 
ranged with reference to this shrine, and the 
luxuries which burdened them were intended as 
offerings to the goddess. The first table in front 
of the idols was covered over with paper plants 
and flowers, elevated to the hight of four or five 
feet above the table. In the midst of the arti- 
ficial ornaments, we observed some bona-fide sub- 
stantials, in the form of nicely-cooked fowls, 
geese, and fish, a couple of roasted pigs, and sev- 
eral well-dressed kids, all finely ornamented and 
interspersed among the artificial shrubbery. The 
second table was covered with a large variety of 
fruits and nuts, tastefully arranged among artificial 
flowers. The third table was occupied by the 
numerous instruments of this idolatrous worship, 
joss-sticks and incense burning in brightly-pol- 
ished vessels, clocks, reflectors, horoscopes, etc. 
Along the sides of the sanctuary were arranged 
low tables, on which were placed small glass-cov- 
ered cases containing quite a museum of ento- 
mology, exhibiting well-prepared specimens of 
butterflies, grasshoppers, bees, beetles, wasps, etc. 
The walls were overhung with badly-executed 
pictures, exhibiting the power and skill of the 
goddess in overcoming the storms which agitate 
the ocean, and in rescuing mariners from perilous 
situations, 

After spending some time in examining the 
curiosities of this idolatrous sanctuary, we were 
invited to walk up to one of the galieries which 
stretch along the two sides of the court, to wit- 
ness the performances on the stage. Strange that 
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two things so diametrically opposite as the theater 
and the Church in Christian lands, should here be 
placed side by side; but, indeed, it seems that 
theatrical exhibitions only exist in China as a part 
of religious worship. The galleries were filled 
with the elite of Fuh-Chau, and the spacious 
court was densely crowded with the commoner 
people. The first scene which was presented, and 
which was really interesting on account of its 
skillful management, was that of bringing on the 
stage a huge dragon, with a serpentine body, giv- 
ing to the whole animal a length of perhaps fifty 
feet. It was made of some light, transparent 
texture, supported by wooden rings arranged along 
its whole length, at short intervals, and terminated 
at one end by a huge, dragon-like head, and 
at the other by a heavy, curved, and imbricated 
tail. Within it, throughout its whole length, were 
arranged a large number of lights, and when the 
huge figure was set in motion by the rapid move- 
ments of a dozen men who bore it, apparently 
pursuing a large ball of fire which was borne be- 
fore its open mouth, from which issued smoke 
and flames, it presented a really beautiful and in- 
teresting appearance. This was followed by a 
drama, and then a laughable farce. When we 
again reached the sanctuary we found a large 
number of merchants arranged before the third 
table, paying their devotions to the goddess. 
Burning incense, chanting hymns, muttering pray- 
ers, performing various prostrations and genuflec- 
tions, made up the details of this worship. So 
much for the temple and service of this favorite 
deity, the goddess of the sea. 


es 


WAITING BY THE GATE. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


LITTLE one, known to the writer, who had 

seen his mother lying, clad in white, in her 
coffin, was taken ill. As, spite of all other argu- 
ments, he obstinately refused to swallow any 
medicine, he was told that he must take it in- 
stantly, or he would die. “That is why I will 
not take it,’ was his reply; “it will make me 
well, and then Ican not go and see my mother. 
She has been standing by the gate ever since she 
died, waiting for her baby to come in. I saw her 
looking through at me when I looked up to the 
sky, so; [making an upward gesture,] and I want 
to die and go to her in heaven.” 

This child, strange to say, recovered; and the 
mother in heaven yet awaits the coming of her 
babe —now grown almost to manhood. God grant 
that she may not wait for him in vain! 





AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY.* 
BY WM. T. COGGESHALL. 


N spite of the fallacies and sophistries which 

support the aristocracy of display—in spite of 
the rich premiums it offers to shams—in spite 
of its patronage of snobs—in spite of the trial, it 
may be deprivation which characterizes an inde- 
pendent career, yet in virtue of the honor which 
usefulness confers, could I address all the young 


| men who are about to begin the battle of life 


under their own command, I would say to them, 
“Charity begins at home.” Self-respect is worth 
more than coquettish smiles. Credit for mechan- 
ical skill is more valuable than fashionable com- 
pliments for gallantry—knowledge of agriculture 
is more availing than knowledge of perfumes and 
pleasantries—acquaintance with the eloquence, 
and humor, and wit of books is more elevating 
than acquaintance with grocery gossip, and the 
fun of bar-rooms—conspicuous culture, in business 
and in society, strengthens with time, while con- 
spicuous finish which exterior decoration confers, 
requires incessant renewal, and then is admired 
for itself and not for its possessor. Go into the 
world and take counsel of its experience—inter- 
rogate the successful and the disappointed—they 
will answer that whatever your career, it must 
be industrious to be useful or significant; and 
whether your choice of a vocation requires hand- 
work or head-work—whether you develop a 
genius for mechanics, for politics, for art, or for 
literature, the dignity and propriety of your life, 
regarded by the Christian standard, must decide 
your value—your value to yourself, and to com- 
munity : 
“To him who in the love of nature 


Holds communion with her visible forms, 
She speaks a various language.” 


On a calm autumn afternoon, from a deep wood, 
whose shadows fell toward Lake Erie, a saucy 
crow, high in the air, attracted my attention by 
impudent cawing. I saw him sweep on swift 
wing toward an opening in the forest, where giant 
trees, which the woodman’s ax had girdled, 
stretched out their leafless limbs. Other crows 
came cawing after him—then broad-winged 
hawks whistled respousive to each other, and fol- 
lowed the way the crows had led. 

My curiosity was excited, and I pursued the 
birds of prey. Around a venerable oak they 
circled, with cries of defiance toward each other ; 
and upon the topmost limb of that tree sat two 





* Concluded from page 339. 
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representatives of dignified, self-praised majesty— 
a gray eagle and his mate. 

They were hawked at, and cawed at by treach- 
erous and thieving birds, whose selfish instincts 
were rebuked by native nobility, while their 
piercing eyes looked out as unconcerned as if on 
all the broad expanse of the sky never a hawk, a 
crow, or an owl had spread wing. While I 
thought of these eagles as fit emblems of great 
souls, which, though misrepresented and derided, 
steadfastly gaze above mean and narrow pur- 
poses, toward high aims, considering how they 
may be practically embodied, the noble birds 
raised their broad, strong wings, and, in the poetry 
and sublimity of motion, soared high above their 
weak enemies, who would fain have been honored 
with a passing notice, but who, in chagrin and im- 
potent rage, had no solace except the meager one 
of hawking at and cawing about each other. 

Hawks and crows had served to fix attention 
upon the noblest bird that roams the air. So 
among men, cawing, hawking, narrow, jealous 
men, whose ambition lies in the narrow ways of 
earth, give token, by their envious wrangling, of 
the presence of noble spirits, which, “ with melan- 
choly steps, search through the world for the select- 
est forms of high, and pure, and passionless ex- 
celience.” 

The young man who is about to step from home 
into a business career, must consider, not only that 
according to his industry, his ability for work, will 
his place be represented in mercantile, or manu- 
facturing, or literary, or artistic circles, but that 
according to his moral purpose will his place in 
society be typified by the predatory hawk, the 
thieving crow, the mousing owl, or by the noble 
eagle, which, with calm, earnest eyes gazing 
steadfastly upward, does wing its flight directly 
toward the source of light. 

In some mercenary mind it may be urged that 
luxury and adulation wait often upon men, and 
sometimes upon women, whose moral characters 
can not be accredited in fastidious circles. 

It is true that generosity in cigars and wines too 
often wins factitious and temporary success for 
politicians—cash instead of character may sur- 
round the speculating merchant or mechanic with 
selfish slaves whose god is gold. Genius, which 
adds to pleasure, or enhances power, will always 
be acknowledged; but genius without goodness 
wins pitiful sighs oftener than hearty plaudits, and 
it is remembered as a gift to be sighed over rather 
than as a power to have been proud of. 

A politician’s party success is rarely the crite- 
rion of his wisdom; it is often the evidence of 
dirty work—of scheming and dodging. The same 





might be said of pecuniary success. A man’s 
moral value in the world is not to be estimated 
by what is said of him on ’change, nor by the 
“puffs” he buys in the newspapers, but by the 
respect or contempt which is entertained for him 
in homes—by what is said of him as an exemplar 
for the young. There lies the true index to real 
worth. In such unobtrusive ways is the memory 
of a good man kept sweet. The choicest incen- 
tives of history lie in the recognition of moral 
worth—the brightest warnings in its antipode. 

The negro minstrel may have a large audience, 
and get a tiptop notice in the village or city pa- 
per—the clown of the ring is the hero of an hour, 
but his audience pities him while looking at his 
buffoonery. Then what is said of the blackened 
minstrel, and the white-washed clown in private 
circles? Though their tricks may be remem- 
bered, they are forgotten, or despised. 

Apply these principles to what is considered 
the gain of aristocratic display, and we perceive 
that besides the gratification of vanity there is pos- 
itive loss. 

I once heard an American who had visited 
Paris, speak of a great show of aristocracy maia- 
tained by one of the American ministers. He 
was so much elevated in his own opinion, that he 
disdained to know his own countrymen, unless 
they had been distinguished at home. How did 
his countrymen regard him? Said one, con- 
temptuously, 

“Who’s the minister ?” 

“Why, he was a senator from Virginia.” 

“Well, who was his father ?” 

“A storekeeper, and he sold to niggers,” was 
the indignant response of a slighted Virginian. 

When it is remembered that the “respectable” 
merchants of eastern Virginia do not sell goods to 
negroes, we can estimate how much the American 
representative in France gained, in the estimation 
of his constituency, by endeavoring to play the 
aristocrat before the court to which he was sent on 
good behavior. 

I never take notice of an American aristocrat— 
ashamed for himself, or his children, of the hon- 
est labor which won the small beginnings of the for- 
tune he is squandering—endeavoring to set him- 
self above his fellows, who have not been quite as 
lucky, or quite as mean as he, that I do not think 
of joiner Snug, whom Shakspeare created in 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

It will be remembered that he was the com- 
panion of one Bottom, on whom mischievous 
Puck had set an ass’s head, and that he was to 
personate a lion in the comedy. When his turn 
came, being of tender conscience, he did not wish 
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to alarm the ladies; so, lest he should frighten 
them, he said : 


“ When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar, 
Then know that I, one Snug the joiner, am 
No lion fell, nor else no lion’s dam.” 


Snug’s imitators in the comedy of modern soci- 
ety have no greater need of such a disclaimer than 
he; for, those who would play the “lion,” are 
judged at what they are worth, quite as easily as 
those to whom the fates, not the fairies, have given 
donkey heads. When their position as “lions” 
seems securest, some quite near may whisper, 
“Pshaw! it’s only Snug the joiner, after all.” 

True precedence is not gained by eager grasp- 
ing; it comes. As has been often remarked, it is 
not in seeming, but in being. It makes no essen- 
tial difference whether the world confesses the 
supremacy of worth or not. It is its own exceed- 
ing great reward. But the world does acknowl- 
edge true supremacy. Two hundred years ago 
thousands of men held precedence in their acci- 
dents of birth or luck; but where are they now, 
while the whole world is doing honor to Har- 
graves, the barber—to Watt, the silver-smith— 
to Jacquard, the weaver—to Pallissy, the pot- 
ter—to Fulton, the obscure painter—to Franklin, 
the printer—to Whitney, the tailor—to Morse, to 
Maury, and their cotemporaries ? 

Human nature is prodigal of what it has most ; 
careful of what is rare. There is a great deal of 
human nature in American society, and it cher- 
ishes its men and women of worth, no matter 
how prodigal it may be of hollow compliments 
to those who have only money instead of orains. 

Cash is king on ’change, and its dominion is 
supported by the selfish who do not forget business 
when they give costly dinners and great parties— 
its authority is absolute for the vain and the ma- 
neuvering ; but the philosophical observer knows 
that its social power is waning, because intelli- 
gence and moral worth find growing opportunity 
to establish their value. 

It can not be said that as Americans we have 
yet an established social character. East, west, 
north, and south conflict. They rebuke each 
other, and in their rebukes indicate wholesome 
reform. Asa people we have been too busy for 
close study of the best methods for securing the 
contemplative pleasurés of life, but for many of 
our communities the intense period is passed, and 
they can afford time and attention, not only for 
education and religion, but for social enjoyment. 
The character and scope of that enjoyment de- 


pend on laws which flow as steadily as those | 


which govern currents of water. Subject to our 


command rest the forces which will inflexibly ex- 
ecute social laws, based on goodness and in- 


dustry— 


“We drive the furrow with the share of faith, 
Thro’ the waste fields of life, and our own hands 
Sow thick the seeds that spring to weeds or flowers.” 


Eloquence we should encourage. Picturesque- 
ness of costume is demanded—individuality for 
the country lass as well as for the city belle—for 
the working-man as well as for the artist and the 
preacher. Our people may despise social distinc- 
tions, and yet be proad to mingle together in cos- 
tumes which declare their occupations. 

The disposition to shine on false pretenses in 
society, would be rarely displayed against a com- 
mon sentiment for the encouragement of costume- 
distinctions, nor would ingenuity be so often 
taxed by pride for delicate phrases in which to 
disguise honorable, though not fashionable em- 
ployment, as exemplified by a dashing belle, who, 
being cross-questioned by one having authority, 
respecting the occupation of her father when she 
was a child, answered that he “was a merchant 
of the four seasons”—he had been a huckster in 
a city market. 

I appeal to every hearer for independent 
thought. In such thought let each one answer, 
what is the true secret of the popular idea of 
respectability, which exalts a merchant above a 
mechanic — which, other attractions being equal, 
makes a young man who handles a yard-stick, or 
drives a goose-quill, a more desirable beau than 
one who shoves a jack-plane or follows a plow ? 
The philosophy of their relative respectability is 
explained, how ? in opposition to labor—to mus- 
cular toil; for professional men and merchants 
work as hard as farmers and mechanics, but with 
less expense of muscle, and often less of brains, 
though, it may be, much more of morals. 

American aristocracy, then, with cash for its 
king, rules morals out of its courts, and proscribes 
muscle, except when the former will serve as a 
“pious dodge,” and the latter is necessary for 
“sport.” For this despotism which American 
aristocracy exercises over their callings, working- 
men are themselves chiefly responsible. They 
confer social distinction upon him who “makes 
money,” sooner than upon him who dignifies his 
pursuit by intelligence and ingenuity. 

When artisans and laborers, appreciating the 
philosophy of culture, require themselves as a 
body to be—in the wide sense—men of literary 
as well as mechanical cultivation, professions and 
callings, which permit the wearing of genteel ap- 
| parel seven days in the week, because they do not 
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associate muscular with mental toil, will have 
less relative value than they now possess, in par- 
lors, at parties, at caucuses, and at nominating 
conventions, or in legislative halls. 

Our mechanics, holding due respect for their 
own dignity as men, should be determined to 
maintain independence of mere show. They can 
afford to resign display to those whose capital 
earns money, knowing that in most circumstances 
he who seeks to make his wealth subserve the 
purposes of vanity, will find quite as little real en- 
joyment as a gentleman, about whom Rogers, the 
poet, speaks in his Teble-Talk. He says a friend 
of his had a wife who inflicted upon him every 
season two or three immense parties. At one of 
those parties the host was standing in a forlorn 
condition, leaning against a chimney-piece, when 
a gentleman coming up to hint said : 

“Sir, as neither of us is acquainted with any 
of the people here, I think we had best go 
home.” 

As among some of the oppressed nations of 
Europe, there is prayer without ceasing for a rep- 
resentative government, so there is perpetual 
prayer among the many of America for a repre- 
sentative society. Across the ocean hereditary 
power holds sway in government—here the al- 
mighty dollar, inherited or acquired, wears the 
crown in society. A revolution for republicanism 
is not more imperatively required for the prosper- 
ity of Italy, than is a social revolution for Amer- 
ica that will destroy the dynasty of Mammon, con- 
fiscate the possessions of his mercenary courtiers, 
and establish the reign of the excellent—an aris- 
tarchy—the majestic rule of the good. 

It is the evil of European systems of govern- 
ment that they exist for the few—it is the glory 
of American government that it blesses the many. 
Its social system should be based on laws as 
equitable as those which animate its political life. 
We make our own ships, and cannons, and steam- 
boats, locomotives and thrashing-machines ; and 
notwithstanding our manufacture of model cars, 
and plows, and churns, and washing-machines, 
we ought to develop a model society. 

Whatever man can do for machinery, for com- 
merce, and for politics, woman holds supreme 
power in the social circle. Whatever a man may 
be, woman can make his home a magnet of repul- 
sive or attractive forces. What she does for one 
home she does for many, and to her will society 
may be molded. If the delights of home are higher 
and happier than the vexations of the political | 
arena, or the losses and-crosses of the commercial | 
circle, woman’s relations to society are nobler, and 





her responsibilities are deeper than man’s. Vanity 


may sometimes impel her to covet noisy applause ; 
misguided judgment, or necessity may lead her to 
seek conflict in the turmoil and strife of business 
walks, but whatever “resolutions” conventions 
may adopt, social influence is her charm and her 
defense. 

American prosperity, equaling American ad- 
vantages, natural and national, requires not only 
that the sons of America be taught honor and in- 
dustry, but that her daughters shall delight in. 
usefulness as well as beauty. 

In the deserts of Arabia there is a little plant, 
which stern winds blow from its root in the sands, 
and for a score of years, it may be, it is tossed 
over burning wastes, apparently a worthless 
branch; but when at length it falls in one of 
those green spots which the thirsty camel scents 
from afar, its withered leaves open and grow 
green again, and beautiful flowers shed from it a 
sweet fragrance on the desert air. 

The business man may be likened to that little 
plant. Social circles, over which mothers and 
wives preside, are the oases in the desert of life 
whence spring the influences that give birth to, 
and reinvigorate those blessed characteristics which 
inspire noble aspirations, and stimulate repugnance 
to vice; which sweeten toil, and smooth the path 
of danger. 


—_————_ee0—__ 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


IRST. “ Try your best to make others happy.” 

“I never was happy,” said a certain king, 
“till I began to take pleasure in the welfare of 
my people; but ever since then, in the darkest 
day, I have had sunshine in my heart.” 

Second. “ Be content with little” Two men 
were determined to be rich; but they set about it 
differently ; the one strove to raise his means up 
to his desires; while the other did his best to 
bring down his desires to his means. The result 
was, the one who coveted much was always repin- 
ing, while he who desired but little was always 
contented. 

Third. “Look on the sunny side of things.” 
The skipping lamb, the singing lark, and the leap- 
ing fish tell us that happiness is not confined to 
one place. God in his goodness has spread it 
abroad on the earth, in the air, and in the waters. 
T'wo aged women lived in the same cottage; one 
was always fearing a storm, and the other was 
always looking for sunshine. Hardly need I say 
which it was who wore a forbidding frown, or 
which it was whose face was lighted up with 


joy. 
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WILLIAM PENN AND HIS PHILANTHROPY. 


BY J. D. BELL. 


OU also, reader, have read not a little of Wil- 

liam Penn. Speak I not the truth, when I 
say that his name has somehow become stamped 
upon your heart; and that to-day if you were 
asked to count over the favorite personages who 
loom up to your interior vision from American 
history, you would not fail to mention, as among 
the first, the Quaker founder of the colony of 
Pennsylvania ? 

But after all it may be that you never have 
thought particularly, in connection with his name, 
of the great conception of which the whole career 
of Penn was a happy illustration. And what was 
that conception? Simply this, that among men 
there is such a thing as equality of natural rights. 

The blood of a single person, and the blood of 
a million persons, is to be held in one estimation. 
No outward distinctions are sufficient to make it 
less wrong to wrong one man than another; and 
never can any thing make it just to wrong any 
body. Tears, shed in sorrow and anguish, con- 
tain, the world over, the same proportion of salt, 
dissolved in the essence of a human heart. Dif- 
ference in birth, or fortune, or complexion, argues 
no difference in the susceptibility of grief or pain. 
Men can not be classed into orders, according to 
the keenness or the dullness respectively of their 
nerves. If it is good for an Englishman or an 
American to deal justly with any body under the 
sun, it is also good for him to deal justly with all 
men—including Indians and Africans. The world 
was made for no one man or set of men. ‘God 
made it, and he made it neither for angels, nor 
devils, nor kings, nor nabobs. He made it for 
humanity. And hence, wherever there is a hu- 
man form, there is that which may not be savagely 
pierced with any blade, or tyrannically chafed 
with any chain, or basely defrauded by any spe- 
cies of deceitful injustice. The very outlaw bor- 
rows something of dignity from those rights of his 
which are the rights of every man. He can not. 
be a true philanthropist who would help hang a 
murderer, before his trial, on the limb of a tree. 
No man can have a good conscience and be self- 
ish. It is not possible for him to love God who 
does not love his neighbor as himself. All the 
Christianity of those men who can practice fraud, 
however slight, upon their fellows, is but a mock- 
ery of Christ’s piety. It is a sure mark to judge 
@ man’s professions by—that which settles the 
question, whether, in his course of life, he is gov- 
erned entirely by the spirit of the philanthropist— 
whether he ever allows himself to gain any ad- 








vantage at the cost of playing the cheat. No 
man is absolutely trustworthy, if he can prove 
false to other men, in ever so little. There is but 
one class of persons in whom God can be con 
ceived willing to repose unhesitating confidence, 
and that class is made up of such as are dictated, 
in ail their conduct, by the impulses of an unbe- 
traying and never-deceiving philanthropy. When 
you hear an individual talk like a Christian, it is 
yours to silently put that individual’s profession 
to the test, by determining whether he is one who 
ever wrongs any body else in all the world. 
Cheats there are in every Church whose falseness 
to their race the eye of Providence alone takes 
watch of. He who does not deal fairly with every 
man, whatever may be the circumstances, contains 
within him the disposition of the cheat. Good 
men would have too much to do if they were to 
take it upon them to ascertain who, of the many 
that pray and preach well, are hypocrites, by 
tracking them to those retired places of contact 
with humanity, where spurious piety drops its 
mask, and where he who has falsely claimed to 
possess the heart of Jesus is found to be 'swayed 
habitually by the heart of a cheat. A most com- 
prehensive term is this term—cheat. It includes 
every infringer upon the rights of man—every 
pretender to titles which he knows he is unworthy 
to hold—every sharper who tells round lies by _ 
way of making round bargains—every deceiver 
who gains the confidence of simple and unsus- 
pecting hearts to poison them with the grief of 
disappointment or with the ranklings of disgrace. 
The term cheat includes every man who succeeds 
in the world by means of falsehood and fraud. 
The merchant who makes unjust gains, in dealing 
with his customers, is a cheat. The employer 
who refuses his hired servants their just wages is 
a cheat. The judge who decides, for or against 
men, from motives of mere favoritism or preju- 
dice, is a cheat. The competitor who misrepre- 
sents his rival, in order to advance his own cause, 
is a cheat. The critic who designedly depreciates 
the merit of an admirable book, or of a good 
author, is a cheat. Any man who holds any one 
of his fellow-men in such a low estimation as to 
gain to himself any advantage whatsoever, by 
doing that man positive mischief, is a cheat. Not 
a great way have you to go among men to find 
an example of the cheat—that man whose life- 
maxim is the base precept, “ Get—get honestly, if 
you can; but if you can’t get honestly—get !”— 
that man who knows but one form of humanity 
which he ever deems it worth the while to make 
much of a sacrifice for—namely, the form of it 
which goes bagged in his own slippery skin—that 
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man whose best days of earthly triumph might 
reasonably be days of remorseful retrospection— 
days on which images of wronged innocence, and 
abused virtue, and rudely treated gentleness should 
come, like angels of punishment, to haunt and 
trouble his soul’s silent chambers—days when 
sighs ahd tears, whose birth was by a travail of 
bitter pain, which, but for him, would never have 
been endured, should be heard and seen, the same 
that in the long-gone past he cruelly slighted, 
coming back to his ears and eyes, even after the 
guiltless sufferers, whose they were, may have for- 
gotten them, to remind him how the “dear God” 
is pleased to take vengeance on all those who 
blink at the sacredness of human hearts and the 
preciousness of human rights ! 

The foregoing exposition may serve to indicate 
something of the breadth of the great conception 
of equality which troubled the brain of William 
Penn, and had so noble an exemplification in his 
life. 

You and I shall not ignore the quaint fact that 
Penn was a Quaker—that he believed every man’s 
mind to be illuminated by a supernatural “inner 
light,” by something corresponding to the “do- 
mestic god of Pythagoras,” or the spirit which 
was the “good genius and guide of Socrates.” 
We will bear in mind that, with George Fox, he 
thought he heard a voice within him forbidding 
him “to put off his hat to any, high or low,” and 
requiring him “to thee and thou all men and wo- 
men.” But the Quakerism of William Penn, be 
it known, was not what the Quakerism of more 
modern times is. It was philanthropy in harmony 
with religious faith. It was not a system of wor- 
ship for you or me to laugh at. It was not a 
religion of bigotry. It was better than any relig- 
ion of Penn’s time—more rational, less whimsical. 
It was better than the religion of the Established 
Church; for while the one only tended to con- 
tract the heart, the other contributed, in a meas- 
ure, to expand it. It was better than Puritanism ; 
for it compassed a broader freedom of the soul. 
It was simply the great conception that all men 
are born with equal natural rights, embodied in 
“a vision of God.” Somewhat of superstition 
there was in it, to be sure; but entirely compati- 
ble as it was with every legitimate principle of 
change in obedience to enlightened reason, it con- 
tained its own element of purification. Not so 
with the Quakerism of these days. We see in 
that whims which have remained whims in spite 
of the progress-march of mankind. What was it 
for a Quaker to thee and thou men in the days of 
William Penn? It was simply to make a show 
of deference to the doctrine of equal natural 








rights. What is it for a Quaker tu thee and thou 
men nowadays? It is to ridiculously assume a 
position, far behind the age, by keeping up a dia- 
lect which, years ago, lost its significance, and 
ought to have been permitted to drop into des- 
uetude. 

This, then, was the religion of William Penn— 
a religion which acknowledged the natural nobil- 
ity of humanity, which declared every man to be 
enlightened by more or less of the divine light, 
which refused to admit the reality of any abiding 
distinction of king and subject, which affirmed 
every man to be the inheritor of equal birthrights 
with his fellow-man, which denied that any class 
can, “by long apprenticeship or a prelate’s breath, 
by wearing black or shaving the crown, obtain a 
monopoly of moral truth.” 

These are a few of the many good words spoken 
by Quakers like Penn : 

“You that are governors and judges, you should 
be eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, and fathers 
to the poor; that you may gain the blessing of 
those who are ready to perish, and cause the wid- 
ow’s heart to sing for gladness. If you rejoice 
because your hand hath gotten much; if you say 
to fine gold, Thou art my confidence—you will 
have denied the God that is above.” 

When has a nobler philanthropy than this been 
inculcated to men? I need not say that the re- 
ligion of the founder of Pennsylvania was sweet- 
ened and ennobled by the heavenly spirit of just 
this philanthropy. And, now, we shall pass on 
to see what it led him to do. 

Obtaining from Charles II a charter for the 
colony which took his name, and which he formed 
out of the territory that embraged the main set- 
tlements of the Swedes who had come over into 
America, he, in the very outset, announced to all 
those over whom he was to hold the control of a 
colonial governor, the large and liberal promise 
that they “should be governed by laws of their 
own making, and live a free, and, if they would, 
a sober and industrious people; that he should 
not usurp the right of any or oppress his person.” 

It seems to have been Penn’s design, from the 
first, to set up in his colony an example to the 
nations of a state governed according to the grand 
doctrine of equality in natural rights. Before 
leaving England for the chartered territory, which 
was to be the theater of his philanthropic move- 
ments, he made the extraordinary remark, “There 
may be room there, though not here, for the Holy 
Experiment.” 

That Penn.was entirely free from every inclina- 
tion to selfishness or avarice, had already been 
proved by his having lavished his own resources 
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for the purpose of affording relief from persecu- | every man a right to be treated likea man. Penn 


tion to his brethren on the European side of the 
ocean, and also by his having preferred to link 
his heart and hand with a company of despised 
Quakers in England, even at the cost oKimpris- 
onment, rather than take advancement ‘wtJthe 
offer of an intolerant court and king. 

“You are an ingenious gentleman,” said the 
magistrate at the trial upon which he was sen- 
tenced to confinement for six months; “ you have 
a plentiful estate; why should you render your- 
self unhappy by associating with such a simple 
people?” Penn only replied, “I prefer the hon- 
estly simple to the ingeniously wicked.” 

What magnanimity, what fidelity, what hero- 
ism came out in those few frank words! 

In planning the frame of his colonial govern- 
ment, Penn thus plainly expressed his purpose : 
“Tn the matters of liberty, I propose that which 
is extraordinary—to leave myself and successors 
no power of doing mischief, that the will of one 
man may not hinder the good of a whole 
country.” 

Need I say that there is much to admire in this 
simple declaration of a man who gave the proof 
that he could, at the same time, be a ruler and a 
philanthropist ? 

But I must hasten to speak of other and 
brighter incidents in the life of this great apostle 
of philanthropic equality. 

You can recall the time, reader, when, away 
back in your earliest youth, you used to read the 
simple record of “William Penn’s Treaty with 
the Indians.” 
then; and I well know you can uot have forgot- 
ten it all yet. One thing at least you still remem- 
ber. It is the picture of him of whose large and 
pure philanthropy that record was a brief unfold- 
ing. There you saw him, represented in his 
broad-brimmed hat and loose dress, standing, with 
a scroll in his hand, among the Indians of the 
neighboring tribes whom he had gathered around 
him under a tree. You thought, as you looked 


A beautiful story that was to you, | 


dealt with the Indians just as we must suppose 
Jesus himself would have dealt with them, under 
| the same circumstances. Other planters of colo- 
nies in America had seized hold of Indian pos- 
sessions by force, or had acquired them by fraud. 
Penn could not so belie his philanthropy as to 
thus play the cheat with members of his own 
race, beneath whose red skin there were pulsa- 
tions such as the best of men are wont to feel. 
“We meet,” said he to those savages, “on the 
broad pathway of good faith and good will; no 
advantage shall be taken on either side, but all 
shall be openness and love. I will not call you 
children ; for parents sometimes chide their chil- 
dren too severely; nor brothers only; for brothers 
differ. The friendship between me and you, I 
will not compare to a chain; for that the rains 
might rust, or the falling tree might break. We 
are the same as if one man’s body were to be 
divided into two parts; we are all one flesh and 
blood.” 

What a noble confession of the equality of hu- 
man rights is here! Who can wonder that the 
hearts of those Indians should have been touched 
and made as tender as the hearts of guileless 
children? Who can wonder that they should 
have handed over to the peace-breathing philan- 
thropist, at once, the belt of wampum, as the only 
proof they could give of the beautiful conquest 
he had gained over them? Who can wonder 
that they should have declared with one voice, 
“We will live in love with William Penn and his 
children as long as the moon and the sun shall 
endure!” And who can wonder why it should 
have been, as the historian has told us, that “not 
a drop of Quakes blood was ever shed by an 
Indian ?” 

Reader, you have heard of that great city, next 
in magnitude to the greatest of American cities, 
the city of “brotherly love”—Philadelphia. Who 
laid the foundations of that city? It was the 





at his pictured face, that it shone with a lovely | 


light; and as you shut the old book, among 


whose pages you had thus taken a look at the | 


form and countenance of the generous Quaker, 
you felt, in the simplicity of your trustful heart, 
that no better man ever lived in the world than 
William Penn. 
meditate upon the broad doctrine of equality, 
which led that noble Quaker to cal! those Indians 
around him, under the great elm-tree of Shak-a- 
maxon, and make a treaty with them there. It 
was an instance of the truest philanthropy put in 
practice—that philanthropy which recognizes in 


It may delight you, now, to | 








same great Quaker who first proved that gunpow- 
der is not the best means of conquering Indians. 
Who gave to that city its happy name? It was 
he who so well knew the beauty and bliss of 
“brotherly love.’ It was he who advocated the 
equality of natural human rights, who believed 
that peace was better than war, who assumed that 
“God discovers himself to every man,” and that 
“the instinct of a Deity is so natural to man, that 
he can no more be without it, and be, than he can 
be without the most essential part of himself.” 
It was he who declared every man to be “a little 
sovereign to himself,” who could prove that the 
terms, “My Lord Peter and My Lord Paul are not 
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to be found in the Bible,” and that “My Lord | 


Solon or Lord Scipio is not to be read in Greek 
or Latin stories.” It was he who, prompted by 
the conviction that his great doctrine of the equal 
birthrights of humanity had been mocked at and 
trampled upon in every instance of hereditary 
succession to the pride and privileges of caste or 
royalty, could exclaim, “ What a pother has this 
noble blood made in the world!” Yes; on a 
spot of ground between the Schuylkill and the 
Delaware—a situation which he who had seen 
the cities of Europe from Bremen to Turin, pro- 
nounced to be “not surpassed by one among all 
the many places he had seen in the world”— 
there, between January and February of the year 
sixteen hundred and eighty-three, William Penn 
began to build the city of humanity, the asylum 
of oppressed lovers of freedom, the seat of a com- 
munity whose bond of peace was to be the tie of 
“brotherly love.” “Here,” said he and his coad- 
jutors, “here we may improve our innocent course 
of life on a virgin elysian shore.” 


_——~oe—__—_ 


. THE TWO BUBBLES. 
BY E. C. ROSE. 


One sweet and lovely morn in May, 
When earth was clothed in fair array, 
Unto a rippling brook I strayed, 

And watched the glories there displayed. 
The sunlight on the waters fell, 

And sparkled in each tiny swell, 

Which rippled sweetly at my feet, 

With many a circling eddy neat, 

And noisy whirlpool’s greedy call, 
Inviting foam-crests, waters, all 

To its embrace; in short, the place 

Was dressed in Nature’s fairest grace. 

I watched the brook as on it wound, 
Unnumbered points and bends around, 
And soon, borne on the rushing tide, 
Two airy crests of foam I spied ; 

Like two young friends they, side by side, 
Together down the streamlet hied ; 

I marked their course, resolved to see 
The nature of their destiny, 

When suddenly one’s course was changed, 
As though it had become estranged 
From its companion, and, long ere 

I hed supposed its end so near, 

Into a whirling pool ’twas drawn, 

And in an instant’s time was gone. 

The other reached a little bay, 

Where calm and still the waters lay, 

And there to hoary age was spared, 
When with its ill-starred mate compared. 
I pondered, and I saw a near 

Similitude of man’s career 

In those two bubbles and their fate— 
The luckless and the fortunate. 


Tumultuous paths is very true; 
Whose acts, adventurous and rash, 
Often produce a woeful crash ; 

Who, like the bubble that forsook 

Its twin companion in the brook, 
Behold, too late to change their way, 
Themselves to ruin dark a prey. 

And then th’ exact reverse we find, 
Among the millions of mankind; 
Some show a preference to stay 
Within the smooth and quiet way, 
Away from tumult’s crazing din, 

And countless luring wiles of sin; 
Preferring age and calm repose, 

To the dull joyousness which flows 
Through vexing tumult, sin, and strife, 
Which hasten the decline of life; 
And of this class a likeness near 

The fortunate bubble seems t’ appear. 


——*@e——__ - 


THE FLIGHT OF THE SEASONS. 


BY H. C. BALLARD, 


SPRING came to earth front regions mild and vernal, 
And bore a vase of flowers of every hue, 
Culled from the gardens of the great Eternal, 
And sprinkled with his dew. 


Along the banks of brooklet, lake, and river, 
In fragrant meadows and in woodland bowers 
They grew, while groups of children blessed the Giver 
For heaven’s transplanted flowers. 


Then Summer came and found the hands of childhood 
Filled with the choicest, latest gifts of Spring: 
She held her leafy shield above the wildwood, 
And spared its offering. 
All round the fields, where manhood’s toila had centered, 
To wring from earth subsistence for us all, 
Some paths were found where childhood’s feet had 
entered 
The forest’s floral hall. 


Mild summer waned and autumn’s morn—September— 
Dawned ‘neath the glory of a cloudless sky; 
But soon the howling tempests of November 
Swept like a whirlwind by. 


The woodland dells gave forth no shout of gladness, 

The autumn winds had rocked the flowers to sleep, 

While groups of children, in their heart-felt sadness, 
Had sought their graves to weep. 


At last there came a sound of rushing pinions, 
Like the old ocean in its checkless flow— 
The storms had flied the ice-king’s lone dominions, 
And heaped the world with snow. 


Thus shall we journey through the earth together, 
Now in the light of an unclouded sky— 
Now in the darkness of life’s stormy weather, 
Until we droop and die. 


Yet will the flowers regain their lost existence, 
When the cold drifts are borne from off their breast, 
And the tired spirit, in a nameless distance, 





That there are mortals who pursue 


Will find an endless rest. 
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A CENTRAL AMERICAN PARADISE; 


OR, NOTES UPON AN EXPEDITION THROUGH 
COSTA RICA. 


OSTA RICA is that one of the Central Amer- 
ican states, which, possessing in portions the 
most favorable climate, and the finest natural ad- 
vantages for the successful prosecution of agricul- 
ture, has been also least convulsed by internal 
strifes and revolutions. Although it has attracted 
less attention than it merits, from the colonizing 
or fillibustering spirits of our Union, it has for 
some years been a favorite field of operations for 
German speculators and colonizationists, being 
held up by these as a kind of “promised land ” 
to the hungry and homeless masses of Germany. 
That these have not succeeded in forming per- 
manently profitable settlements in the land of 
their choice, is to be attributed more to a certain 
lack of power to adapt themselves to a land, 
climate, and life, new and strange, than to any 
lack of advantages in the country. But if these 
colonists have bettered themselves little, the world 
is gainer in the valuable results of their explora- 
tions; detailed, as these are in general, with true 
Teutonic honesty and prolixity. 

In point of soil and climate, Costa Rica is near 
being “all things unto all men.” Along the sea- 
shore, at the base of the range of mountains which 
stretches across the land from south-east to north- 
west, is a region of exuberant fertility—tropical no 
less in this than in its oppressive heat, its fatal 
diseases, and its unceasing rains. This is the land 
of the cacao, the sugar-cane, and the palm; the 
tapir, the toucan, and the boa-constrictor ; the mus- 
keto, the scorpion, and the rattlesnake. 

Above these lines of coast stretches the terra 
templada, a rich and beautiful table-land, ranging 
from 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the ocean’s level, 
rejoicing in a climate described as an eternal 
spring, and combining in its soil and products 
many of the pleasantest features of both trop- 
ical and temperate regions, while it is free from 
most of the drawbacks of either. This seems to 
be the proper country for immigrants. Here the 
coffee-plant—which has been cultivated only since 
1832, and which does not succeed well on the 
lower plains—arrives at greatest perfection; the 
sugar-cane, although yielding less, is still a profit- 
able crop; while most of the fruits of the more 
torrid region, if growing here less luxunantly, are 
obtained in greater perfection. 

The thermometer, which ranges between seven- 
ty-two degrees and one hundred degrees in the 
valleys, is at its maximum at eighty-two degrees 
on these table-lands, while the mercury never 


sinks lower than sixty-five degrees. The never- 
ceasing rains of the coast are exchanged for the 
regular alternations of dry and wet seasons. If 
the northers, which, during the dry season, fill the 
country with dust-clouds and malaria, are as prev- 
alent on the highland as in the valleys, there are 
here no such swarms of musketos, no such abund- 
ance of scorpions and centipedes, snakes and 
lizards, as there. 

The third region—there is a third—begins at 
an elevation of 5,000 feet. Here wheat, barley, 
and other cereals flourish, and yield two crops per 
year. This portion of the country is more thinly 
settled than either of the others, and, till the roads 
are better, and the state of agriculture is materially 
improved, must remain in the back-ground. 

So much for the country in which some Ger- 
man traveling savans were disposed to find a par- 
adise, ready-made, and only wanting appreciative 
inhabitants. Embarking at Greytown—it was a 
few months before that town perished under the 
hands of Com. Hollins—they steered up the San 
Juan as far as the mouth of the Saraquipi, there 
entering the Costa Rican territory by that stream. 
Their anticipations, gloriously sanguine as they 
left New Orleans, were considerably moderated 
by a very brief intercourse with the natives of 
Greytown, who, to the disgust of our travelers, 
cared less for their science than for their silver, 
and moved more readily for dollars than for phi- 
losophical discourses. “The Californians have 
corrupted them,” says one, mentioning to him the 
distasteful fact that that class of rovers—Califor- 
nians—obtained more respect than any other. 
Botanizing, and hunting—the last with a lack of 
success very surprising to them—they at last 
reached the head of navigation. After a stay of 
some days, during which they persistently, but 
ineffectually, chased and fired at every running, 
flying, and creeping thing, in the dense woods— 
from the jaguar to the parrakeet, from the alliga- 
tor to the brown-spotted goat-sucker—they at last 
moved forward on their overland journey, across 
the Cordilleras to the city of San Jose, the capital 
of this paradise. 

As they were about to start, their band was re- 
inforced by four stalwart fellows, “ whose counte- 
nances were a safe index to their characters, show- 
ing them to be what they proved—real vaga- 
bonds.” One of these, a seven-feet Kentuckian, 
a carpenter, and a silent man, was, in part from 
this unfortunate habit of silence, partly from some 
random words dropped by him, supposed to have 
murdered his wife—an accident in his history 
which of course added nothing to the charm of 
| his society. One would like to know the opinion 
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entertained by this silent seven-footer of his com- 
panions, who, incumbered with numberless speci- 
men boxes, vials, and cases, and all the parapher- 
nalia, appropriate and inappropriate, to hunters, 
fishermen, explorers, and German philosophers, 
in sage and cautious silence tramped across these 
Costa Rican wilds. 

Our travelers seem to have fallen upon the 
wrong time of year for explorations. The narrow 
road, bordered by lofty forests, was rendered al- 
most impassable in consequence of accumulated 
waters, to which the stubborn clay refused en- 
trance to the lower earth. Brooks were swollen 
to streams, and streams were impassable. It was 
not without many groans and much toil that they 
made their way through the damp thickets—their 
weary mules urged on by the loud voice of Don 
Sancho, their owner, and the travelers’ guide. 
This Don Sancho seems a fair sample of the na- 
tive Costa Rican—polite, serviceable, and selfish. 
He was about fifty years of age, tall and lank, 
and was the possessor of a hacienda, a large fam- 
ily, a remarkable hooked nose, and most singular 
hang-dog expression of countenance. Mule-driv- 
ing and traveler-cheating seems to have been his 
natural vocations; and that he fulfilled his double 
mission faithfully and well, the record of our trav- 
elers bear abundant witness. 

Journeying by day, through brier and thicket, 
making vain attempts upon the lives of parrots— 
who persistently perched upon the tops of high 
trees, out of reach of their shot-guns—and jaguars, 
whose howls they were permitted to hear, without 
being favored with a vision of the howlers, the 
wayfarers—including the tall Kentuckian—were 
obliged nightly to camp in a small hut, called a 
rancho, and possessing evidently both the disqual- 
ifications of Jack Straw’s house—being neither 
wind-tight nor water-tight. The first of these 
ranchos was deserted, and the travelers were fain 
to recline in cheerless discomfort upon rude 
benches, placed at the sides of the well-venti- 


lated walls, and forget their longings for supper in | 
awaken a smile, denied to them the happiness of 
| shooting, or even seeing this much lauded song- 


a troubled sleep. 

The next evening, however, they “came to” at 
an inhabited hut, where the senorita was already 
engaged in preparing tortillas, doubtless in ex- 
pectation of her guests. Hereupon, one of our 
wearied philosophers sits himself down, and, noth- 
ing daunted by the dismal discomfort of his sur- 
roundings, enters into a calculation, the result of 
which is, that, to make the quantity of tortillas 


used in Costa Rica—by the natives alone—would | 
occupy 15,000 women, or one-tenth of the entire | 
| their entrance on Costa Rican territory, they saw 


The moral deduced from this calculation is, regularly tiled roofs; so evident an improvement 


population, regularly fourteen hours each day. 








that if the Costa Ricans would use fewer tortillas 
and more animal food, their women would find 
time for other, and perhaps more congenial em- 
ployments, than mixing, spreading, and turning 
these abominable cakes. 

After a week’s journey the party finds itself at 
San Miguel, where they were able to overlook 
the Cordilleras. San Miguel is a town consisting 
of some dozens of straw huts, and remark- 
able chiefly as the residence of the guide, Don 
Sancho, who, after cheating them for a week, 
insisted on lying over here for a day, in order to 
afford him opportunity for saying his arrearage of 
prayers. This duty performed, they once more 
advanced upon their way. 

It must be borne in mind that our philosophers, 
although enduring much.in flesh and clothes upon 
this luckless tour, very persistently botanized, and 
in other ways accomplished, or sought to accom- 
plish, those scientific objects which they had in 
mind on setting out. 

They were now entering the higher regions of 
the Cordilleras, and the face of nature no longer 
glowed with tropical splendors. The forests were 
no less dense; but the oak, the poplar, and the 
willow took the place of the palm, the cocoa, and 
the banana. Huge ferns gave a peculiar and pic- 
turesque tone to the landscape. The birds were 
less bright of plumage, and more melodious of 
voice; finally, the musketos disappeared, giving 
place to vast swarms of sand-fleas. 

Carri Blanco was the next rancho after San 
Miguel. Between this and La Paz, the succeed- 
ing station, they crossed two mountain streams— 
the Rio de San Angelos, and the Rio de la Paz— 
the latter, so say they, the most important mount- 
ain torrent of Costa Rica. 

This region is the home of the cilgero, a bird 
whose mellifiluous tones our travelers can scarce 
find words sufficiently to praise, declaring its voice 
superior even to that of the nightingale or the 
American mocking-bird. A persistently adverse 
fate, which would create sympathy, if it did not 


ster. “In vain did we seek to steal upon him. 
He sat always in the very densest part of the 
thicket, and we were unable to reach his haunts.” 

From La Paz the road leads to Varra Blanca, 
and thence to Desenjano; which last may be con- 
sidered as within civilized territory. Here the 
party once more tasted bread—real bread—not tor- 
tillas, on which they had been for a number of 
days subsisting. Here, too, for the first time since 
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upon the palm-leaf thatch, as to cause quite a | living neither in Holland, England, nor America ? 


glow of hope in the breasts of the travelers. 

A few hundred feet above the village is the 
actual pass through the mountain. Standing at 
the western extreme of the gorge, they saw 
spread out before them a vast extent of country, 
reaching over hill and dale, to the far-distant, yet 
visible shores of the Pacific, and the Gulf of 
Nicoga. Enthusiasm filled all the party, at this 
glorious view. “Even the long-limbed Ameri- 
can,” remarks one of the travelers, “manifested 
surprise and delight. His satisfaction was com- 
plete, when he learned, shortly afterward, that in 
this country a good cow sold for from eight to ten 
dollars, while draught oxen were worth still 
more—prices which seemed to him extravagant, 
in comparison with those ruling in Texas, his last 
home. That was all that was needed to make 
the Yankee love this picturesque region.” It is 
not necessary to answer this sneer. 

Heredia is the first town beyond the pass of 
Desenjano. It is the chief place of a depart- 
ment, and consists of quite a number of one- 
storied, tile-roofed houses, inhabited by a simple 
people, who—it being Sunday—turned out en 
masse, in clean shirts and gowns, to receive the 
strangers. 

From Heredia to San Jose the road is wider, 
firmer, and winds pleasantly along between hedges 
of cactus, which mark the boundaries of the dif- 
ferent haciendas. So that but few groans are ex- 
pended upon this portion of the Costa Rican do- 
main. 

The city of San Jose has, we believe, never be- 
fore been described. It is of recent growth, and 
succeeded Cartago as the capital and chief com- 
mercial place of Costa Rica, upon the destruction 
of the last-named city, by an earthquake, in 1841. 

San Jose is a city of about 16,000 inhabitants. 
It is pleasantly situated on an elevation, in the 
middle of a plain, and fronting two small rivers, 
which empty their waters into the Rio Grande de 
Costa Rica. The streets are poorly paved; the 
houses are mostly of one story, and built of clay 
and reeds—a material which is supposed to be 
proof against the disturbing influences of earth- 
quakes. Glass windows are exceptional, and 
wooden floors and plastered walls seem to take 
rank as articles of luxury. A table, a few chairs, 
and the never-failing hammock make up the in- 
terior garnishing, with the addition of a crucifix 
and print of some patron saint, which are indis- 
pensable in this country. 

“The people display neither the cleanliness of 
the Hollander, nor the comfort of the English- 
man,’ says our traveler—as how should they, 





Gambling seems to be their pet sin. In all else 
their habits are sparing, but only to devote all to 
play. It must be mentioned, too, that all manner 
of gambling is strictly forbidden, except cock-fight- 
ing, which last forms, with the trade in tobacco, 
brandy, and powder, a monopoly of the govern- 
ment. The cock-pit is the center of attraction for 
the Costa Rican. Here rich and poor, rogues and 
honest men, high and low, meet on equal terms, 
and bet to the extent of their purses. From Don 
Jose Joaquin Mora, brother of the President, gen- 
eral of the army, and skillfulest trainer of cocks 
in all Costa Rica, down to the veriest ragamuffin in 
his army, all enter into the excitement, and win 
or lose their real or peso, on the favorite bird of 
the day. 

Of other amusements than this national one, 
there seems to be a lamentable scarcity in San 
Jose. There is a theater, which is quite as poorly 
attended as it deserves to be; and there are 
numerous religious processions, masquerades, balls, 
and feasts—all of which are enjoyed by the na- 
tives, in a sleepy way, which excites the ire of our 
travelers, who exclaim, “The tame and indolent 
character of the people seems to have caught also 
the brute creation. The dogs bark ferociously, 
but never bite; the tiger attacks man only when 
asleep; and it is scarcely possible, with the help 
of innumerable torches, to force the bulls to com- 
bat.” 

He says nothing of the musketos or the sand- 
flies. 

We must not, however, forget the weekly mar- 
kets, which the Costa Rican attends, as a matter 
of both duty and pleasure. Men, women, and 
children turn out to this, and roam through the 
extensive bazar; some buying, but most looking 
on. All manner of goods are exposed for sale on 
these occasions—glass, stone, earthenware, and 
hardware; hammocks and hats; muskets and 
milk ; rosaries and rice ; soap and saints’ pictures ; 
dolce, cacao, and paper cigars. 

Market day is a general holiday. Not that the 
Costa Rican needs this rest from labor. Work is 
something which he appears most assiduously to 
eschew ; administered even in the most infinites- 
imal doses, it seems to have a deleterious effect 
upon him. Market day serves rather as a sum- 
ming up of the week’s idleness—the grand climax 
of listlessness, lounging, and, if not too far gone in 
poverty, cock-fighting. 

Take them for all in all, the Costa Ricans 
would, we fear, suit us—Yankees—but little bet- 
ter than they did our friends whom we have so 
far accompanied on their grumbling way through 
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the country. With a soil of unusual fertility, and 
a climate which vibrates, according to elevation, he- 
tween an eternal spring and an eternal rain; with 
a government feeble and unprogressive, and a 
public treasury sustained chiefly by a monopoly 
in crime incitants; with an educational system 
which might be good were it only in the hands 
of energetic men, but which, as it is carried on, is 
a@ mere excuse; and a condition of agriculture, 
which necessarily leaves all the finest resources of 
the country undeveloped; and finally, with a 
people who seem content to live as their fa- 
thers did, who have few wants, and no aspira- 
tions—this country of Costa Rica seems a fitting 
field for American enterprise. This seems to 
have struck even our honest German, who, with 
all his jealousy of Californians, annexationists, and 
Mr. Squier, says, after summing up the charac- 


teristics of the natives: “A small band of reso- | 


lute men, uniting courage with discipline, would 
find no difficulty in gaining and holding this en- 
tire state. It is a mystery to us why this has not 
yet been accomplished; .... and it is only by 
some thorough admixture with a more energetic 
northern race, that these people can be saved 
from utter demoralization.” 

It is curious to see how our staid, botanizing, 
and pipe-smoking friend, setting out on his travels 
an utter conservative, passes gradually and uncon- 
sciously through the various grades of progressive 
conservatism and conservative progressiveism, till 
he finally develops as a most decided and unde- 
niable fillibustero. 


——_e@e—__—_ 


HOME. 


BY REV. F. 8S. CASSADY. 





“Mid pl es and pal tho’ we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there is no place like home.” 

OME! What a world of interest and hap- 

piness is crowded into that talismanic word ! 
How the bosom swells with deepest feeling and 
profoundest emotion at its very mention! What 
hallowed memories and soul-inspiring associations 
cluster around that sacred shrine—our childhood’s 
happy home! Never do our minds live in busy 
thought, over the scenes and remembrances of this 
sanctuary of our heart’s purest and holiest affec- 
tions. Its cheerful spirits, sunny faces, and re- 
vered forms—whatever changes time may have 
wrought since our severance from the old home- 
stead—are all vividly before us, and we again 
seem to be living over the halcyon days of the 
eventful past. 


We can never—no, never—forget that happy | 
nn 





family group, made up of father, mother, brothers, 
and sisters, of which in other years we formed a 
member. Although long years have circled away 
since that peaceful domestic circle were wont to 
gather around that familiar hearth-stone, yet the 
whole scene, in all its interest and naturalness, is in- 
delibly imprinted on our minds and hearts. ’Tis 
mournfully true that some of the members of that 
household, perchance that devoted father, or pious 
mother, or brother, or sister, have gone down to 
the land of shadows and of death, but still there 
is a sanctity and sacredness lingering around that 
precious spot of earth that will ever endear it to 
our hearts. And why should it not be so? It 
was there we were born; there we spent the days 
of our childhood; and there for the first time, 
around. that family altar, celestial influences 
operated upon our hearts, and sought to win them 
to the skies. With such holy and hallowing 
memories attaching to that sacred place, why 
should we not love and venerate it? Why 
should not mellowing and soul-touching influ- 
ences play around our hearts, when 


“Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around us ?” 


Even the old man, who has long had a home 
of his own, sheds the briny tear as he talks about 
the home and associations of his own childhood. 
The fountain of tears is unsealed every time that in 
memory he revisits those old and familiar scenes. 
Heaven intended that home should be a cherished 
spot, and man would be untrue to all the higher 
and nobler instinets of his being if it were not so. 
The love for home and kindred is the last passion 
that grows cold in the human breast. Even the sav- 
age, dead to sympathy as is his heart for the white 
man, cherishes an almost idolatrous reverence for 
his hunting-grounds and the graves of his forefa- 
thers. This sacred principle of veneration for 
home and its cherished objects, runs all through the 
lower and higher grades of humanity. It obtains 
as much in the humble cottage of the poor and 
unlettered, as in the splendid mansions of the ovu- 
lent and the great. 

The sentiment is universally received, that 
“there’s no place like home.” How swect and 
beautiful are the touches of an anonymous bard 
upon this subject : 

“]’ve wandered on through many a clime where flowers 
of beauty grew— 

Where all was blissful to the heart, and lovely to the 

view ; 

I’ve seen them in their twilight pride, and in their 

dress of morn, 

But none appeared so sweet to me as the spot where I 

was born.” 
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LOVE IN A COTTAGE. 
BY LUELLA CLARK. 


Just beyond that marble mansion, 
In a fragrant field of clover, 

You can see a smal! brown cottage, 
With the hop-vines trailing over 


Never at the much-worn threshoid 
Waits the pomp of gilded coaches ; 

Never on that narrow grass-walk 
Any lordly step approaches. 


Never through that little lattice 
Floats the breath of tropic blooms ; 

Never sound of silks and satins 
Rustles round the rustic rooms. 


You will listen all day vainly 
For the rapturous organ’s peal ; 
Never through that crumbling casement 
Harmonies of harp-strings steal. 


Through the bars of gilded cages 
Drop no songs of rare, bright birds ; 
You will hear no sweeter music 
Than the fall of loving words. 


All day long the blessed sunshine 
Lirgers round the brown old eaves, 
Rambling through the narrow windows, 

Curtained only by the leaves ; 


Trickles through the broken lattice, 
Enters at the open door, 

Climbs the parlor wall unhindered, 
Sleeps in peace upon the floor ; 


Wandering where it will, bestowing 
Unrebuked its glowing graces ; 
Showering unforbidden kisses 
On the cheery children’s faces. 


Children’s faces! gayly gliding 
In and out the humble door ; 
Laughing, earnest, lustrous, loving, 
Gleams of gladness evermore. 


Murmuring through the maple branches, 
All the morning’s dewy hours, 

Brings the breeze the benediction 
Of the newly-opened flowers. 


In the apple-tree the robin 
Lives and loves the summer long, 
From his home of quiet gladness 
Dropping silvery notes of song. 


Thus, beyond the portal, kindly 
Nature’s ministration falls ; 

Birds and breezes, bloom and brightness : 
What is life within the walls? 

Not an aimless dream of pleasure ; 
Not an empty strife for power ; 


Life hath there a blessed meaning, 
Precious every jeweled hour. 


There are days of patient labor, 

Anxious thought, and hours of care ; 
Yet life’s most unwelcome burdens 

Turn, through love, to blessings there— 





Love that hopes, believes, nor murmurs— 
Love that time can not destroy, 
Kindling light from desolation, 
Gilding grief with lasting joy. 


Love no weariness ean weaken, 
Danger deaden, pain appall ; 

To delight ennobling duty— 
Love enriching, crowning all. 


You will seek in many a mansion 
Vainly for a higher bliss ; 

Hoarded treasures, hearts unloving, 
Make ro happier home than this. 


—_°0e——_——_- 


I PRAY FOR THEE. 
BY BE. N. POWERS. 


I pray for thee when first the silent charm 

Of balmy sleep, that slid from tend’rest skies 
Into my frame, unclasped its soothing arm, 

And dews of dreams make morning in thine eyes; 
And thy young spirit, innocent of guile, 
Sees time expand in one benignant smile. 


I pray for thee in night’s most sacred hour, 
When Joy breathes sweet and Grief forgets her ills, 
And thy heart slumbers like a folded flower, 
Clasping the fragrance which thy love distills! 
And o’er the lawns of Sleep’s enchanted land 
The souls which love seem walking hand in hand. 


I pray for thee when noontide glory falls 

On paths where pause the pilgrim’s weary feet, 
And brief rest comes in Labor’s jarring halls, 

And o’er the way the sunbeams play more sweet— 
For earth to thee still wears its morning charms, 
And life goes crowned with garland-bearing arms. 


I pray for thee when bent o’er volumes old, 

Some throbbing word lays bare the heart’s desire— 
Its visioned bliss—Hope’s coming age of gold— 

All that for which my burning thoughts aspire 
And in the wide and glowing view, I see 
All that iz precious garnered up in thee. 


I pray for thee in many a woven dream, 

In slumbers when my fond heart will not sleep ; 
When, as the stars glow in a midnight stream, 

So in the river of my dream I keep 
Thy imaged worth, throughout the hazy night, 
And angels gaze enamored of the sight! 


My life for thee is one upspringing prayer ; 








Keep fresh thy spirit’s dew and bloom, I pray ; 
| May naught around thee taint the charmed air ! 
| May no false voice allure thy feet astray ! 

| May every thought which comes to be thy guest, 
| Be like a dove with light upon its breast ! 


| May God’s own love illumine love’s pure place ; 
May God’s own arms about thee always lie ! 

| And life be touched each day with lovelier grace, 

| And o’er thy heart brood joy’s unfathomed sky ! 

| And if upon thine eyelids comes a tear, 

| May Heaven be mirrored in its crystal sphere ! 
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Tue INTERCESSION OF THE HoLy Spinit.—“ Likewise | 


the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities ; for we know not 
what we should pray for as we ought: but the Spirit itself 
maketh intercession for us with groanings which can not 
be uttered. And He that searcheth the hearts, knoweth 
what ie the mind of the Spirit, because he maketh inter- 
cession for the saints according to the will of God.” Ro- 
mans viti, 26, 27. 

Devout men have differed greatly in their explanation 
of the ministry of the Holy Spirit; the reason of this 
difference lying chiefly, perhaps, in their attempting to 
conceive of the mode of that ministry, which Scripture 
reveals as a fact, but does not attempt to explain. On 
one point, however, the importance of the work of the 
Spirit of God, there is a happy and almost universal 
agreement among Christians. How, indeed, should it be 
otherwise? With the Bible as our rule, it seems impos- 
sible to doubt that the gift of God’s free Spirit is to be 
most earnestly desired and sought. 

In early times men of God were moved by the Holy 
Ghost to utter traths divine, which no human wisdom 
could have discerned ; and to foretell things future, which 
man had no power to foresee. And at the Christian era, 
when the great work of redemption had been accom- 
plished by the death of Christ, and the risen Savior had 
ascended to the right hand of God, the same spirit quali- 
fied the Galileeans, his followers, to preach Christ to the 
world, and to write the Christian Scriptures. Timid and 
ignorant, they were wholly unfit to confront an unbeliev- 
ing world, and be the teachers of all nations, till their 
Master’s pledge was fulfilled by their receiving the prom- 
ise of the Father. Christianity, as a remedial scheme for 
the world, would assuredly have perished in the bud but 
for the interposition of the Spirit. Nor is this holy and 
mighty ministry limited to inspired men. In its direct 
as its indirect form, it is a permanent gift to mankind. 
All believers are taught to ask for it and expect it, as a 
means of illumination, strength, purity, and joy. 

Intercession is usually understood to mean interposi- 
tion on behalf of another, not by him: as when in the 
wilderness, Moses interceded for the Israelites ; or Christ, 
on the same night in which he was betrayed, for the 
apostles. In the former case it was the work of Moses 
alone ; not of Moses and the Israelites also: in the latter 
case, of Christ alone; not of Christ and the apostles in 
conjunction. Such intercession is ascribed to the Media- 
tor of the New Covenant, in his state of exaltation; but 
never to the Holy Spirit: whose work it is to prompt our 
prayers, not to pray for ue. 

In understanding by the intercession of the Spirit 
those intense yearnings after the blessings of the adop- 
tion, of which the Holy Spirit is the author, and believ- 
ers are the conscious and voluntary subjects and expo- 
nents, we are but adopting a rule of interpretation which 
Vou. XVII.—28 





is sustained by many other parts of Scripture, when de- 
scribing the work of the Spirit in the saints. For exam- 
ple, the apostles were instructed not to trouble themselves 
with the preparation of any defense when summoned 
before the civil tribunals, because the Spirit of their 
Father would speak in them: so that, when afterward 
they said, “ We ought to obey God rather than men,” the 
Holy Spirit pleaded for them, by teaching them how to 
order their speech. Again: God sent forth the Spirit of 
his Son into the hearts of the primitive believers, and 
they cried, “Abba, Father.” The cry rose from their 
lips and their hearts, but its cause was Divine. And, in 
the Epistle to the Colossians i, 29, Paul speaks of himself 
as preaching and teaching that he might present every 
man perfect, whereunto, he proceeds to say, “I strive, ago- 
nizing according to his energy which worketh in me 
mightily.” Paul was the willing instrument, but God 
worked in him. Clearly, then, it is quite Scriptural to 
represent the strongest desires which strain the Chris- 
tian’s mind, and express themselves in his prayers or his 
groans, as enkindled by the Holy Spirit—desires wrought 
for him and wrought in him by the Spirit. Comparing 
Scripture with Scripture, we need find no difficulty in 
this singular phrase, “the Spirit maketh intercession for 
us with groanings which can not be uttered.” 

Far less easy of interpretation is the verse which im- 
mediately follows these words, and which reads in our 
Bible thus: “And he that searcheth the hearts knoweth 
what is the mind of the Spirit, because he maketh inter- 
cession for the saints according to the will of God.” 

The clew to the sense of this verse is to be sought in 
its middle clause, which refers to the mind of the be- 
liever, not of the Holy Spirit. It is the saint, not the 
Sanctifier, that is read by Him that searcheth the hearts, 
Precisely the same words as are here used occur also in 
the sixth verse, and are there translated, “to be spiritu- 
ally-minded.” It may, therefore, be rendered thus: “And 
he, searching the hearts, comprehendeth spiritual-mind- 
edness, since he maketh intercession for the saints accord- 
ing to God.” 

The several clauses of the verse teem with meaning, 
and it is very difficult to compress their full import into 
any translation. The phrase, “according to God,” in- 
cludes more than our translators have giyen as its import, 
and seems to mean, “according to all that God, in the 
wonderful economy of grace, has provided for the strug- 
gling saint :” as though the apostle had said, “ Words— 
an imperfect vehicle of thought, but far more imperfect 
as an exponent of feeling—fail to express your intense 
desires: but though your groanings can find no utterance 
in spoken language, yet He who inspired the ineffable 
desire knows your bearts, their exact condition and wants, 
and knows also all the riches of Divine grace.” 

Two qualifications for helping our infirmities are here 
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ascribed, in the Scripture before us, to the omniscience 


of the Holy Spirit: 

1. Searching the hearts, he knows what is their actual 
state. 

2. Knowing, not only what human hearts are, but how 
God would make them what they should be, he is able to 
carry on his ministry in those hearts in exactest accord- 
ance with the whole economy of grace. He knows what 
our hearts are, what they should be, and by what means 
they are to become what they should be. 

The writer was once asked to draw up a prayer for a 
Christian laboring under doubts and much depression, 
but declined to do so because he could but very imper- 
fectly judge of the real state of that burdened mind. 
He thought it far better to leave it to breathe out its 
own sorrows and desires, than to venture on an interfer- 
ence between that soul and God, which might through 
his ignorance be inappropriate and hurtful. The com- 
plaint of that Christian was, “I know not what to pray 
for as I ought:” and the friend into whose ear that cpm- 
plaint was breathed, could not but feel how unable was a 
fellow-creature to help that infirmity. 

We know, it is true, much more of our own spiritual 
state than it is possible we should know of our Christian 
brethren; and yet how exceedingly imperfect is our self- 
knowledge! How far are we from understanding what is 
the diseipline which will best qualify us for our duties 
on earth, and best prepare us for paradise and judgment! 
To Abraham the salvation of the cities of the plain once 
seemed an object greatly to be desired for the manifesta- 
tion of the Divine character. To Moses the permission 
to go over the Jordan was the subject of earnest prayer. 
John the Baptist fulfilled his ministry among a people 
who, from their youth up, had been instructed to pray 
to the God of their fathers; yet he found it necessary to 
teach his own disciples to pray. Our Lord did the same, 
yet afterward was compelled to rebuke the supplications 
which some of them offered: “Ye know not what ye 
ask.” Paul was left to endure a trial which he prayed 
thrice to have removed, but which, when more enlight- 
ened, he gloried in, In short, it is a very instructive 
fact, that many of the most eminent servants of God, of 
whom we read in the Bible, have made great mistakes in 
prayer. We can not now go to the great Teacher as the 
apostles did, and say, “Lord, teach us to pray ;” but be- 
fore he left the world he gave the promise of a perpetual 
monitor, and in the light of that promise we read such 
words as these, “ Praying always with all prayer and sup- 
plication in the Spirit ;’ “Ye beloved, building your- 
selves up on your most holy faith, praying in the Holy 
Ghost ;” “The Spirit also helpeth our infirmities, for we 
know not what we should pray for as we ought.” 

And if we had a perfect knowledge of ourselves, we 
should not be thereby qualified to ask aright, but should 
require, in addition, a complete acquaintance with the 
means by which our education for eternity may be best 
promoted. A physician is but half accomplished by a 
knowledge of diseases. Not less requisite to him is a 
knowledge of remedies. The Holy Spirit can aid our in- 
firmities, because, searching not only our hearts but also 
“the deep things of God,” he can make intercession for 
us “ according to God.” 

The foregoing remarks elucidate the following passage, 


amiss,” Neither men nor angels are qualified to direct 
our supplications. There is but one competent Guide in 
prayer—namely, the Holy Spirit of God; and whenever 
we grieve that Spirit, we deprive ourselves of the prof- 
fered illumination, and clouds and darkness are about the 
mercy-seat. Now, “the fruit of the Spirit ” is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance ; and, considering how far most Chris- 


| tians are from being thus fruitful in every good word and 
| work, our astonishment will be, not that the multitude 
| of our prayers is not more “ effectual,” but that the Holy 





| 





deeply interesting, because of the importance which in | 


Scripture is assigned to prayer. “Ye have not, because 


Spirit forsakes us not utterly. The dispensations of 
grace are in this world, as truly as they will be in the 
day of judgment, according to our works. He who would 
pray in the Spirit, must walk in the Spirit; for “to him 
that hath shall be given, but from him that hath not, 
shall be taken away even that which he hath.” 

The human mind, the scene of the Holy Spirit’s min- 
istry, is dark, bewildered, corrupt. Self-love leads us to 
tolerate these evils in ourselves, but we do not readily 
tolerate them in our fellows. We are constantly turning 
away from those around us, by reason of qualities in 
them which excite dislike, perhaps disgust. All men are 
declaiming against the hollowness, the pettiness, the un- 
attractiveness, or repulsiveness of human character; and, 
under the influence of disappointment and vexation, not 
unfrequently has man given utterance to the wish that 
he could take the wings of a dove and fly away from 
human nature in its worthlessness, and be at rest in com- 
munion with the fields, and the mountains, and the stars. 
Yet the Holy Spirit stoops to be the minister of grace in 
human hearts; nor on special occasions only and at dis- 
tant intervals, but habitually and throughout all ages, 
and more so under the Christian dispensation than at any 
previous period. We have heard of a Moravian mission- 
ary going out to the West Indies with the intention of 
selling himself into slavery, that he might gain access to 
the enslaved negroes; and of others going to Greenland, 
and intending, as timber grows not there, to dig holes.in 
the ground, and so live among the people, seeking their 
salvetion. But how far distant are all human examples 
of condescension and love from “ the love of the Spirit,” 
who, stooping from the purity and glory of heaven, has 
deigned, age after age, to make human hearts, notwith- 
standing all their loathsomeness, the chosen scene of his 
sanctifying ministry! Let the reader think of his own 
heart, what it has been, what it is, in its littleness, per- 
versity, and pollutions; let him extend the thought toa 
world of such hearts, and learn to admire the unexhausted 
and infinite love of that good Spirit, who, instead of for- 
saking men, still waits to bless us all; nor admire it only, 
but exercise a like forbearance, love, and perseverance in 
his efforts to seek and save that which is lost. 

Ler tHe Ricutreovs Surre Me.—“ Let the righteous 
amite me, it shall be a kindness ; and let him reprove me, 
it shall be an excellent oil, which shall not break my head.” 
Psalm exli, 5. 

It is related in the “ Life of Mrs. Savage,” an excellent 
sister of the Rev. Matthew Henry, that when some re- 
spectable, pious gentlemen were one Sabbath evening 
assembled together, they unhappily engaged in conversa- 
tion unsuitable to the day. Betty Parsons, a good old 
woman, overhearing them, said, “Sirs, you are making 
work for repentance.” This short and seasonable rebuke 
restrained them, and turned their conversation into a 


ye ask not; ye ask, and do not receive, because ye ask ' better channel. 
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Witerary Correspondence from Pondon, 


Lonpon was “out of town” at a period of the year | present perfectly bewildering to the student; but a gen- 


formerly described in this correspondence. According to 
the course of nature and of fashion the British metropo- 
lis—meaning thereby, not its bricks and mortar, nor even 
its living population at large, but that portion of the 
latter which constitutes the porcelain of society in these 
parts as distinguished from the common earthenware— 
should be now “in town.” Both houses of the new Par- 
liament are now in full session; the earlier levees and 
drawing-rooms have been held—this season by Prince 


* Albert, as representing the Queen, in consequence of the 


interesting event which has added another princess to the 
royal household—and the later ones have just been an- 
nounced to take place on her Majesty’s return. from the 
Isle of Wight, whither she has gone to recruit for a fort- 
night or three weeks; and in all matters pertaining to 
the court, the legislature, art, science, law, and literature, 
we are just now at the very hight of the London season. 
Yet one-half of London—that is, fashionable London— 
is at this moment in the provinces; while, as a counter- 
balance to this, one-half of the well-to-do population of 
the provinces is at present in London; and both London 
and the provinces are, at the present writing, in the very 
crisis of an art-fever. 

In explaining this state of affairs, metropolitan mat- 
ters, of course, take precedence of provincial ones; and, 
equally, of course, in a literary periodical like the Ladies’ 
Repository, those creations of art which are immediately 
and essentially associated with literature, take precedence 
of those objects of interest whose attractions are exclu- 
sively artistic. On these grounds the most spacious, the 
most gorgeous, and, in all the essentials to the successful 
prosecution of literary pursuits, the most comfortable, 
convenient, and best-furnished study in the world—in 
other words, the new Reading-Room of the British Mu- 
seum Library, in which these lines are written—demands 
here the foremost place. Before proceeding briefly to 
describe it, a few words will serve to explain the enor- 
mous immigration of the provincials into the metropolis 
referred to above. The session of Parliament always 
secures a large accession to the population of London at 
the commencement of summer. “The sacred month” of 
May brings to town a vast assemblage of all the Churches 
of the land to participate in their anniversary festivals, 
the celebration of which in the structure so famous in 
connection with such demonstrations was described by 
our most brilliant essayist, Macaulay, as “the bray of 
Exeter Hall *—a phrase which cost him his seat in Par- 
liament at the next election for Edinburgh. The relig- 
ious anniversaries over, the great bulk of the country 
attendants upon them have been detained in town, and 
scores of thousands of-others have crowded and are still 
crowding to the metropolis, to inspect the artistic attrac- 
ttons which it presents just now, but chiefly that which 
I have already named, and of which I proceed to give 
you some details. 

The Library of the British Museum contains nearly 
six hundred thousand bound volumes, exclusive of pam- 
phlets, manuscripts, maps, atlases, and tracts. The ex- 
tent and variety of the catalogues of its contents are at 





eral catalogue, classifying the entire in one alphabetical 
series, has been, for several years past, in course of prepa- 
ration. The entire catalogue will occupy about five hun- 
dred folio volumes. Of the rate at which the Library 
increases some idea may be formed from the fact that 
10,434 complete volumes were added to it in the past 
year; while the total number of articles added in that 
period, including parts of volumes, maps, music, &tc., 
amounted to 42,639. 7 

The old reading-rooms, which the new and gorgeous 
chamber just opened has superseded, were a couple of 
oblong, ill-lighted, ill-ventilated, dusty, and murky apart- 
ments, a short sitting in which induced, in most readers, 
a sickly languor and drowsiness, popularly designated by 
the frequenters “the Museum headache,” and the gen- 
eral arrangements were inconvenient and uncomfortable 
in every respect and to the last degree. Even the en- 
trance to them was wretchedly mean and squalid, the 
access being by a narrow lane in the rear of the premises, 
nearly half a mile from the glorious facade which the 
front of the Museum presents to Russel-street. All this 
has been reversed. The new reading-room consists of a 
single circular chamber, erected in the central quadrangle 
of the Museum, and the access to it is by the main en- 
trance of the structure, beneath a portico the grandeur 
of which is not unworthy the treasures of art, science, 
and literature to which it forms the vestibule. In fact, 
the front of the Museum, by which the frequenter of the 
reading-room now enters, instead of sneaking in at the 
rear in Montague-place, presents the noblest facade in 
England, Sir Charles Barry and the river terrace of the 
new house of Parliament to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

The new reading-room is circular, as already stated, 
and is lighted wholly from above by a dome one hundred 
and forty feet in diameter and one hundred and six feet 
high. The grandeur of these dimensions will be better 
understood by comparison. The diameter of the dome 
of the Pantheon at Rome is only two feet more; St. 
Peter’s is less, being only one hundred and thirty-nine 
feet; and that of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in our own me- 
tropolis, is twenty-eight feet less. It is constructed of 
brick and iron, with a copper roof. Ranged on shelves 
against the wall throughout the entire circumference of 
the chamber, and occupying three distinct galleries rising 
one above another from the floor to the spring of the 
dome, are 80,000 volumes, consisting ehiefly of encyclo- 
pedias and dictionaries in all languages, biographies, 
topographical and geographical works, histories, serials, 
state publications, and other books of a character gener- 
ally used for reference, to which the reader has access 
himself without the formality of filling a ticket and re- 
quiring the assistance of an attendant. This formality, 
however, must be gone through when works are required 
from the general library, the shelves of which, in the 
new arrangement, extend in linear measurement for 
twenty-five miles. This general library adjoins the read- 
ing-room, but is, of course, exterior to it. 

The ornamentation of the reading-room is worthy of 
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its grand proportions. Without going into minute de- 
tails, the colors employed in the interior decoration of 
the dbme consist of blue, gold, and a warm cream-color, 
and the whole is exhibited to the utmost possible advant- 
age by the brilliant flood of light poured from above, 
while the eye is further relieved and gratified by the 
variety and brilliancy of the binding of the 80,000 vol- 
umes which line the walls. In the center of the apart- 
ment is a circular inclosure, occupied by the Superin- 
tendent and other attendants, and around it are ranged 
the catalogues; and from this point radiate the tables at 
which the readers sit, and which are fitted up with every 
possible appliance for the comfort and convenience of the 
student. Accommodation is furnished for upward of 
three hundred readers, and the arrangements for warming 
and ventilation are as perfect as the science of the day 
can render them, The room, having just been completed 
at a cost of £150,000, or $750,000, was thrown open for 
a week to the inspection of the general public, who 
thronged by tens of thousands to admire it, as they had 
a very good right to do, having paid for it; but the pub- 
lic view bas terminated, and it is now open only to those 
who, like your correspondent, have the privilege of a 
reader’s ticket. 

From this prime objeet of attraction the art-loving 
public—and a great many others who can enjoy “a thing 
of beauty” without knowing any thing of the principles 
of art—have been rushing precipitately for a week past 
to Westminster Hall to view the designs for the proposed 
new government offices, which are at present submitted 
for public inspection there. Under the modest title of 
“Designs for Government Offices,” the authorities have 
invited and obtained competing plans from English, 
French, German, and Italian architects for alterations 
and improvements in the architectural arrangements of 
the entire district of Westminster lying between St. 
James’s Park and the Thames, on the west and east re- 
spectively, and between Trafalgar-square,.on the north, 
and’ the new houses of Parliament and Westminster Ab- 
bey, on the south. The vastness of the proposed im- 
provements actually takes away one’s breath, but it is 
not the less certain that the project, though modified in 
many of its details, will be accomplished in the main; 
that a vast portion of Whitehall, the whole of Parlia- 
ment-street, and the eutire net-work of streets, squares, 
lanes, courts, and alleys, extending from the treasury 
offices to the Abbey, and including the official Downing- 
street, will be swept away; and that one uninterrupted 
range of street will present an unbroken perspective from 
the National Gallery, : t one extremity, to the new houses 
of Parliament and Westminster Abbey, at the other. 

The present brick-and-mortar abominations removed, 
and the contemplated spacious avenue flanked by stately 
structures in enduring granite, and closed by the gorgeous 
halls of the legislature on one hand, and on the other by 
Westminster Abbey, grand in the vastness of its propor- 
tions, exquisitely beautiful in its minute adornment, 
crusted thick with the hoar of antiquity, intimately 
associated with nearly all the great historical events of 
five hundred years, in which America and England feel a 
common interest, and enshrining such heaps of royal and 
noble dust, with the still more honored remains of the 
chief statesmen, sages, warriors, poets, who have adorned, 
during that period, the history which is written in the 
language common to both countries—the grand result 
may be expected to prove one on which not only will the 





English lover of art look with honest pride, but the tour- 
ist from the United States will gaze with admiration. 

The number of designs, by English and continental 
artists, at present under the consideration of the com- 
missioners, is about two hundred, and includes six hun 
dred illustrative drawings. Whether any one of those 
designs will be adopted is very questionable, though 
many of them are exceedingly beautiful, and some pro- 
pose plans for the reconstruction of a vast portion of the 
metropolis on both sides of the Thames, including new 
bridges across the river, Government having encouraged 
this enlargement of the original scheme. But this en- 
larged plan, and the proposed embankment of the Thames, 
with the construction of ornamental stone quays along 
both banks quite through London, open too wide a field 
of speculation to be entered on at present, and must 
stand over for a future communication. The designs, 
meanwhile, excite a perfect fever of interest in the public 
mind, and are daily visited by tems of thousands. 

The other special objects of artistic interest in the 
metropolis at present are the four picture exhibitions 
which, according to annual custom, have just now opened 
for the regular season—that of the Royal Academy, those 
of the original and of the new societies of painters in 
water colors, and the French exhibition. The great and 
almost absorbing attraction of this kind, however, is one 
to which I have already alluded as existing in a provin- 
cial district, and drawing thither for the time, even in 
the hight of the London season, half the fashionable 
world of the metropolis. I refer to the Art Treasures” 
Exhibition at Manchester. This extraordinary display 
is wholly unparalleled, neither the original great exhibi- 
tion on Hyde Park nor the permanent one in the second 
Crystal Palace at Sydenbam, neither the Dublin nor the 
New York exhibition, presenting any thing to rival it. 
And this for a very simple reason—it is wholly unique in 
its aim and character—it is strictly and literally a collee- 
tion of “art treasures ”—of specimens of the fine arts, and 
of nothing else ; whereas all its predecessors represented 
the productions of every department of human art and 
industry, of science and commerce, and were thus cem- 
pelled to allot only a small space to productions of the 
character to which the Manchester exhibition is exelu- 
sively devoted. From the sovereign downward, all classes 
in the land have freely Jent their choicest treasures of 
art to contribute to the effectiveness of this demonstra- 
tion. Some of the most precious pictures and seulptures 
of Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle are at this 
moment gazed upon by eager multitudes im the ex- 
hibition hall at Manchester, and the owners of nearly 
all the baronial halls, ancestral mansions, and quiet vil- 
las of England have followed the example of the Queen, 
and forwarded thither, regardless of the risk from acei- 
dent, fire, or robbery, their most highly prized specimens 
of art on frail canvas or in fragile marble; and the whole 
presents an accumulation of the productions of human 
genius in painting, statuary, engraving, chasing, molding, 
and various cognate arts, such as was never befere ex- 
hibited under one roof, nor ever dreamt of till the splen- 
did success of the great exhibition of 1851 suggested the 
idea. The eagerness with which the. manufacturing 
classes of the northern and middle counties have thrown 
themselves into the movement, and the enthusiasm which 
the exhibition excites among the humblest order of arti- 
sans there, seem to justify the expectations of its pro- 
moters that it will exert a powerful practical influence 
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on the style of our staple manufactures, that the princi- 
ples of high art will become developed through the in- 
strumentality of trade, and that the produce of the looms 
of Lancashire, and of the forges of Warwickshire will 
henceforward exhibit the impress of the great artistic 
lesson now presented to the public mind. 

The exhibition was opened by Prince Albert, and 
the Queen is expected to visit it herself early in June. 
Without going into details respecting Prince Albert’s 
visit to the metropolis of the north, it may be noted 
that one of the incidents connected with the occasion 
was the unvailing, im his presence, and that of a numer- 
ous and brilliant assemblage, of a marble statue of the 
Queen, erected on the spot where her Majesty was greeted 
with the National Anthem, from the voices of eighty 
thousand Sunday school children, in Peel Park, Manches- 
ter, in 1851, as mentioned in a former letter. The Prince 
adverted to that occurrence most feelingly, and in terms 
which proved the depth of the interest which, after the 
lapse of six years, it still retains in his regards and those 
of the Queen. 

The mention of this statue of the Queen, reminds one 
of the superiority of most of the great towns and cities 
of the provinces, over the metropolis, in this respect, at 
least as regards our out-of-door sculptures. The new 
houses of Parliament, St. Paul’s, and Westminster Abbey, 
all contain some noble specimens of the sculptor’s art; 
but the open-air statues of London are, almost without 
exception, mean and paltry in the last degree—so much 
so as to justify a recent assertion of Earl Stanhope— 
better known in literary cireles by his former title of Lord 
Mahon, the historian and essayist—that the best thing 
to be done with them would be to consign the metal ones to 
the melting-pot, and to employ those of granite and mar- 
ble in repairing the streets. There is a telerably decent, 
but certainly not a first-class, statue of the Queen in the 
quadrangle of the Royal Exchange, erected to commemo- 
rate the opening of that building, by her Majesty, in 
1844; but, as it has been now exposed to the London 
smoke and fogs for thirteen years, during all which time 
the authorities appear to have been unable to afford it a 
little soap and water for detersive purposes, the Queen, as 
there represented, certainly exhibits the very dirtiest face 
in all her own dominions. The material is the finest 
white marble, yet the statue is, in point of vor, that of 
a negress, save that the rest of the figure being in entire 
keeping with the face, it lacks the brilliancy of hue 
which the dark-skinned race affect in dress. 

The death of the Duchess of Gloucester is not an 
event of any political importance, as her advanced age, 
and the number of children with which the Queen has 
been blessed, practically precluded the possibility of her 
Royal Hizhness’s aecession to the throne. Her demise 
is, however, an event of much social interest, as in her 
has passed away the last of the numerous offspring of the 
best of “ the Georges”—the third of the name. Reading 
the history of that monarch’s reign, by the light of the 
hundred years which have almost elapsed sinee its com- 
mencement, it is very easy to detect his foibles and his 
weaknesses, his prejudice and his obstinacy: but, take 
him for all in all, it is impossible to withhold from him the 
tribute due to great moral worth, sincere and devoted 
attachment to the Protestant faith, and the practical con- 
sistency of his ;t-ivate life with his religious profession. 
True, he lost us America ; but his feelings toward Amer- 
ica were in reality not those of a despot, but merely 








those of a short-sighted and bigoted politician. After 
all, too, it merely fell to his lot to lose what must have 
been lost by some sovereign, for no one now believes that 
America could have been permanently governed from 
England. Had the tea and stamp questions never arisen, 
the independence of America was as certain to arrive as 
is that of the British colonies in Australia, at no distant 
period; and when the demand for the latter shall arise, 
British statesmen, taught by the errors of their predeces- 
sors, will meet it in a different spirit from that which 
marked the former case, and will take care that the great 
southern state, unlike the western one, when taking its 
place in the family of nations, shall not have cause to 
start on its new career with feelings imbittered and in- 
flamed against its parent. 

A matter connected with the death of the Duchess of 
Gloucester, shows how completely effete and obsolete in 
practice are many of the state eustoms to which, in the- 
ory and in form, we still cling. The Gazette which noti- 
fied her Royal Highness’s demise, contained also the 
Queen’s mandate, that all persons in the United Kingdom 
should forthwith put themselves into “decent and suit- 
able mourning apparel.” Of the twenty-eight millions 
of inhabitants of the British Isles, probably not twenty- 
eight individuals, except the Court officials, are, to this 
moment, aware that such a mandate was ever issued, and 
of those twenty-eight individuals of course not one paid 
the least attention to it. But even at Court, so little was 
the spirit of the royal mandate observed, that, while the 
remains of the Duchess were still lying unburied, at 
Gloucester House, Prince Albert went down to Manches- 
ter to open the exhibitions, according to previous arrange- 
ment, took his proper part in all the festivities of the oo- 
casion, and did not allow the death of the Queen’s aunt, 
for whom in theory the nation was in mourning, to inter- 
fere for an instant with his previous plans. 

The Grand Duke, Constantine, Lord High Admiral of 
the Russian navy, has terminated his visit to the Court 
of the French Emperor, and is on the eve of becoming 
the guest of Queen Victoria, at her marine villa of Os- 
borne in the Isle of Wight. He will, of course, visit 
London, and inspect the principal English dock-yards and 
arsenals; but there is not the slightest popular enthusi- 
asm displayed respecting his arrival, and bis sojourn here 
will probably prove even a greater failure, socially and 
politically, than his visit to the Court of France has con- 
fessedly been. His Imperial Highness is not only desti- 
tute of those personal qualities which not unfrequently 
convert a generous foe into a confiding and admiring 
friend ; but he has an unhappy knack of perpetually say- 
ing things which, as the world goes, frequently converts 
the friend into a foe; and this tendency has been in- 
ereased during his stay in Paris, by the frankness with 
which Louis Napoleon gave him to understand his de- 
termination to maintain the English alliance. 

“What! are you going to take the chestnuts out of the 
fire there, too 2?” exclaimed the Grand Duke, referring to 
the French preparations at Toulon for an expedition to 
the Chinese waters, in concert with the British foree. 
The exclamation preceded him to Paris, and was re- 
ported to the Emperor; and the reply appeared in the 
form of an elaborate leading article in the Presse—which 
dgrives its inspiration from the Tuilleries—on the very 
day of the Grand Duke’s arrival in the capital. The 
artiele showed that France had not been the cat’s-paw of 
England, to “take the chestnuts out of the fire,” in the 
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war with Russia, and is not such in the Chinese affair— 
that the interests of the two nations were identical in both 


cases—and that considerations alike of sound policy, | 


honor, and national friendship dictated the maintenance 
of the Anglo-French alliance against the machinations 
of any, or all the states of Europe. 

The Grand Duke is not dull. He understood both the 
article and the purpose for which its appearance was 
timed with his own arrival in Paris, and thenceforward 
he abandoned even the constrained semblance of cordial- 
ity which he had previously most successfully affected. 
While residing at the Court of Louis Napoleon, and 
enjoying his hospitality, he has had the exeerably bad 
taste, not only to give unrestrained expression to his con- 
viction of the precariousness of his entertainer’s throne, 
but has so freely indulged in sneers at the parvenw as to 
arouse afresh, on the part of the Emperor, the angry 
feelings excited by the long-continued refusal of the Czar 
Nieholas to address him on his accession, as his “very 
good friend and brother”—the Czar having no objection 
to the “very good friend,” but being sorely reluctant to 
admit the equality implied by the addition of the words, 
“and brother,” though they merely complete the ordinary 
formula. Prince Napoleon, especially, was at so little 
pains to conceal his irritation at the bearing of the Grand 
Duke—in fact, his hostility to him personally, and his 
dislike of every thing Russian, that a rupture seemed 
almost inevitable if they continued to meet; so the Em- 
peror improvised a special embassy to Berlin, and dis- 
patched the Prince thither to keep him out of harm’s 
way till after the departure of the Grand Duke for Eng- 
land. With the French people the latter has been eovea 
less successful than with the Court, and he is not likely 
to have much better fortune with the English. 

Despite the wishes expressed in many quarters that, as 
we have landed an expedition in Persia, we should turn 
it to such account before withdrawing it, as to impress a 
“great moral lesson” on the mind of the Government 
and people of that country, for all time to come, it does 
seem more than sad—indeed it is little short of horrible— 
to find important actions, in whieh hundreds of lives are 
expended, taking place a month after the signing of the 
treaty of peace. The capture of Mohammerah, or Mo- 
hamrah, took place on the 26th of March, and was im- 
mediately followed by other important operations, and it 
was not till the 5th of April that the army received in- 
telligence of the peace whieh had been concluded in the 
beginning of the preceding month. Many months must 
still elapse before the ratifications can be exchanged, till 
which time the British expedition will not evacuate the 
country, and the greatest anxiety for the health of the 
force in the interval ‘prevails. 
deeply interesting article, on Persia and the war—under- 
stood to be from the pen of Mr. Layard—appears in the 
current number of the Quarterly Review, and throws 
considerable light on the capabilities, the geographical 
relations, and the sanitary conditions of Mohamrab, and 
of the entire province of Khuzistan, of which it forms 
the key, and from which the British commander had 
almost wholly expelled the Persian troops in the opera- 
tions which succeeded the capture of Mohamrah. The 
question has just been still further elucidated, in a lec- 
ture delivered by Colonel Sir Henry Rawlinson, befoge 
the Royal Geographical Society, and from both sources 
of information, it is plain that the possession of Moham- 
rah places the province of Khuzistan at the disposal of 
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Sir James Outram, where, on the high grounds, and ina 
pure and clear atmosphere, he could maintain his troops 
in tolerable health throughout the summer, whereas to 
detain them in the swamps around Mohamrah, during the 
hot weather, would involve them in certain destruction. 
The necessity for a forward movement is therefore evi- 
dent, and to this no physical difficulty presents itself; but 
there is a very serious moral one, arising from the ab- 
sence of all right to conduct an expeditionary army into 
the interior of the country, and seize’on suitable places 
for encampment, after peace has been concluded. 

But the same mail which brings tidings of the latest 
suceesses of the expedition, brings also the astounding in- 
formation that General Stalker, the original commander 
of the expedition, and under whom its first triumphs 
were achieved, and Commodore Etheridge, one of the 
principai officers of its naval department, have eaeh per- 
ished by his own hand. Professional pique possibly had 
something to do with the eatastrophe in the case of Gen- 
eral Stalker, whose appointment to the command by the 
Indian Government was superseded by that of Sir James 
Outram, by the home authorities; but there appears to 
have been no ground for any feeling of this sort on the 
part of Commodore Etheridge. The heat of the climate, 
and intense anxiety respecting the health of the expedi- 
tion, have been alleged in both cases as predisposing to 
temporary insanity; but these considerations scarcely 
explain such a result in relation to men who were not 
only aceustomed to an Indian sun, but who had cam- 
paigned amid the swamps of Burmah. 

To the lover of the Bible the province of Khuzistan, 
spoken of above, is classic ground in the highest and 
most sacred sense of the term. There may still be dis- 
cerned the ruins of that “Shusan the palace,” and in 
which Ahasuerus, “which reigned from India even unte 
Ethiopia, over an hundred and seven and twenty prov- 
inces,” made the Jewish Esther his bride and Queen, and 
where Haman, the Agagite, was hanged on the gallows he 
had prepared for the unbending Mordecai. There Daniel, 
too, found himself “at Shusan the palace,” and there still 
flows “the river of Ulai,” on whose banks train after 
train of the gorgeous and the terrible passed in review 
before the inspired seer, and swept onward in majestic 
procession to the accomplishment of the purpeses of 
Heaven, through all the years of time, to the final con- 
summation of all things. How utter is the insignificance 
into which such paltry questions as those which have 
just caused the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
for the first time, to reverberate the thunder of British 
artillery, shrink and shrivel when contrasted with the 
scenes and events of the awful and infinite sublimity 
which, two thousand, five hundred years ago, were there 
unfolded to the prophet’s view, which have been ever 
since in course of evolution, and which are destined still 
to prosecute their grand and stately onward mareh, till 
time itself shall be absorbed into eternity ! 

The Atheneum is Lady Franklin’s organ of communi- 
cation with all who take an interest—and who does 
not ?—in the fate of the gallant and hapless man who 
composed what is now so well known both in Europe and 
America, as the last Franklin Polar Expedition ; and the 
exposition of her Ladyship’s intentions, given by that 
journal, may therefore be taken as authentic. The plan 
of the new expedition, under Captain M’Clinteek, it 
states, is now finally arranged. The reeent Government 
searching expeditions having swept nearly the whole area 
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east and west of the outlet of the Fish river, an area 


only remains to be explored, and within it the com- 
mander of the new expedition confidently expects to dis- 
cover the solution of the great arctic mystery. 
the ice prevent him from taking his ship through either 


duced the session to about one-half of its usual length, 
embracing three hundred to four hundred miles of coast | 


Should 


Bellot’s Strait, or Peel’s Sound—and the latter he be- | 
| of the Jews. The city of London is entitled to four rep- 
gent’s Inlet, and will thence proceed.to the unexplored | 


lieves to be a strait also—he will leave her in Prince Re- 


area and prosecute the search there by the aid of sledges, 
which were féund of great utility in the late expedition. 

We shall have no Parliamentary oratory this year. 
The dissolution and general election have necessarily re- 


and left little enough time for the real work of legisla- 
tion, and none whatever for long speeches. The only 
legislative measure which need be named here, as likely 
to prove of interest to your readers, is one which Govern- 
ment has announced, for the alteration of the oaths taken 
by members of Parliament, with a view to the admission 


resentatives in the house of commons, but for some years 
past it has had in fact only three—Baron Rothsehild hav- 


| ing been constantly elected, but having as constantly 
| refused, as a Jew, to take the oath, “On the true faith 


of a Christian,” and having therefore never taken bis seat. 


——e9e——__—_ 


Aero Pork Piterary Correspondence, 


“COMPARISONS are odious,” yet they will be made. 
The recent elections in England, and the approaching one 
in France, have brought out a parcel of dry, formida- 
ble, disagreeable statisticians—all people who deal in 
facts are disagreeable—and these have-drawn some com- 
parisons between England and France, by no means favor- 
able to the progress of the latter. It is supposed, in the 
first place, that a healthful national prosperity is denoted 
in part by a healthful and reasonable increase in the na- 
tion’s numbers. 


When we learn, therefore, knowing | 


what England is, that although the population of France | 


is about double that of Great Britain, the latter nation 
has within the last four years increased in population 
four and a half times as much as the former, we must 
think that “there’s something rotten ” in France. 

By a late census it appears that from 1851 to 1856 the 
French people only increased by 256,000 souls. What 
may be the cause of this, is of course an interesting 
question. There are doubtless various causes operating ; 
but it is safe to say that all these causes may be referred 
to one primitive cause—the great want of moral princi- 
ple in the French as a nation. They seek pleasure—not 
good. They make their own comfort and happiness the 
great aim of life—and all the higher, nobler, all-embrac- 
ing, far-working sentiments suffer in consequence. The 
Frenchman of the middle, or laboring classes, has before 
him two lives from which to choose: one that of selfish, 
prudent ease—satisfying as he can his creature cravings, 
and starving the nobler instincts; the other, a life of 
pretty continuous labor, and—to an amusement-loving 
person-—of considerable sacrifices. Is it wonderful that, 
following the dictates of pure brute reason, he chooses 


has been done. Your correspondent took up the little 
pamphlet, with some such feelings of languid curiosity 
as may be supposed to move one about to consult the 
mystic tea-leaves of a fortune-telling crone. It is, after 
all, a queer little pamphlet. He has some curious ideas— 
this pamphleteer : 

“The devil seemed to be in the ascendant, and the 
public journals were mainly filled with the chronicles of 
his movements,” says this gentleman, speaking sweetly in 
the past tense of our too present present. “Yet it was a 
skeptical age, and it would have been thought very impo- 
lite, if not insane, to suggest that men nowadays, as of 


| old, were possessed with devils. The doctrines of human 





the present good, and leaves the future with as little | 


thought as may be? It is not the place here to analyze 
the secondary causes which are surely deteriorating the 
French nation. The fact is there. The prime cause is 
aiso patent, and the nation may be regarded as a warn- 
ing to others, who are, as far as in them lies, aiming after 
them in their mad love for present enjoyments. 

What will be the future of such a present, who shall 
say? Somebody, to be sure, has attempted the task, 
within the last month, of determining the future—of the 
next thirty years—not only of France, but of all the civ- 
ilized world. It seems to savor somewhat of impertinence, 
to attempt to write down for the great reading public an 
“Tmaginary History of the next Thirty Years.” Yet this 





progress, the diffusion of knowledge, universal ameliora- 
tion, psychology, electricity, galvanism, and the steam- 
engine, were predominant, and the prevailing belief was 
in the approach of a millennium, in which every body 
would have at least £1,000 a year. This faith in the ex- 
cellence of the age, over all former ages, however, got 
some rude shakes. Some of the lights of the generation 
went out suddenly, and with an unsavory smell, while 
the commonalty began to doubt whether the time had 
come for that ‘liberty, equality, and fraternity,’ which 
they had believed to comprise all the beatitudes. For, 
after all, it is rather desirable to choose your company 
before you make this proclamation of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity; liberty given to the slaves of lust does 
but make libertines ; equality conceded to the slaves of 
envy is but the catchword of robbers ; and fraternity will 
never hold back the hand of a Cain from slaying his 
brother Abel.” 

Starting from this, he relates how the malefactors of 
Britain were set to severer punishments; how the slaves 
rose in the slave states of America, murdered their mas- 
ters, and enforced their liberties from a reluctant Con- 
gress ; how Canada, having been asked to join the Union, 
magnanimously sticks to England,‘and in consequenee is 
favored with a prince, and resident ruler, who holds his 
court in stately splendor on the banks of the St. Law- 
rence—which so intoxicates the parade-loving Americans, 
that they of the eastern states make haste in turn to ask 
admission to the Canadian »principality, hopefal thus to 
gain some share of rank and titles; how Australia elects 
a second royal prince king of that continental island, 
and sets apart portions of her lands to pay the British 
national debt— that great incubus of Britons; how 
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Britain swallows up Asia, to the manifest disappoint- 
ment of Russia; how there is another Russian war, in 
which, of course, Russia is again beaten ; how Kossuth 
becomes first president of liberated Hungary; how the 
Popé gives up Rome! and retires to Sardinia ; how China 
sends missionaries to convert opium-selling Britain ; and 
how these missionaries do n’t succeed, ete., to the end of 
the chapter. Strange things will probably come to pass 
in the next thirty years. But surely none so strange as 
the fulfillment of this truly British book of prophecies. 

The present month has brought out a book which is a 
real luxury to one disposed to view with some compla- 
cency “spots in the sun.” “Modern English Litera- 
ture—its Blemishes and Defects, by Henry H. Breen,” is 
the title of a volume giving a close overhauling to pretty 
much every English author of note, of this or the past 
generation. Mr. Breen asserts and proves that gocd 
grammar and clear good sense are not so easy of attain- 
ment ac many suppose, and that in fact these qualities by 
no means come to a man of genius, by nature, as reading 
and writing came to Dogberry. He says: 

“There is nothing that demonstrates the prevalence of 
ungrammatical diction so much as the occurrence of it in 
our critics, grammarians, and compilers of dictionaries ; 
as, when we meet with a writer professedly descanting 
upon rules of grammar, and violating those rules in the 
very comments he makes on them. Of all our authors, 
the most reprehensible in this respect is Dr. Blair. His 
work on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres has gone through 
near twenty editions, and yet, strange to say, there is no 
rule of grammar that this learned professor has not 
sinned against—no fault of style that is not to be found 
in his remarks. But what is most singular is, that his 
own fault frequently occurs in the very words he uses in 
correcting a similar fault in some other writer; as if he 
designed his lectures to be a practical illustration of the 
errors and inaccuracies which he passes in review.” 

The rules of composition which Mr. Breen considers 
most worthy of notice, in modern prese, may be classed 
under the following heads: 1. Synonymous or redundant 
terms. 2. Indiseriminate use of singulars and plurals. 
3. Want of method and perspicuity. 4. Ungrammatical 
modes of speech. 

Mr. Breen’s list includes Junius, Gibbon, Hume, Dr. , 
Johnson, Sheridan, Roscoe, Hallam, Whately, Blair, Ma- 
cauley, and very many others. I think many of these 
would say, with our Mrs. Partington, “I declare I feel 
thoroughly analyzed.” We meet with most illustrious 
authors exhibiting the utmost disregard of keeping verbs 
on decent terms of agreement with their nominatives ; 
other authors of note we find floundering about in Jack 
of method and perspicuity ; while some are remarkable 
for their peceadilloes in pronurciation, and care no more 
for commas than a locomotive would care for a fly on the 
track. In fact, Mr. Breen’s energy for regular sequence, 
careful construction, and strict adherence to grammar, 
puts one in mind of that French grammarian who ac- 
cused Heaven of injustice, because participles were not 
appreciated in France as they deserve to be. 

The book is a good one, and will be a valuable aid to 
young writers, who may learn much from the faults here 
so briefly held up to view. Let me show your readers a 
few of the blunders in high places. Under the head of 
redundant or synonymous terms, I find the following : 

“The writings of Buchanan are written with 
strength,” etc.— Hallam. 





“Some writers have confined their attention to tri- 
fling minutie.”— W hately. 

“The chief mistakes made by the Irish in pro- 
nouncing English lie, for the most part, in,” ete.—Sher- 
idan. 

“Why should Dr. Parr confine the eulogomania to 
the literary character of this island alone f”— Sidney 
Smith. 

“ His efforts at this juncture were confined only to re- 
monstrance.”— Roscoe. 

The confusion of singulars with plurals, is a very 
common mistake. There are a great many illustrious ex- 
amples given. Here are a few: 

“Both minister and magistrate ie compelled to 
choose.” —Junius. 

“The boldness, freedom, and variety of our blank verse 
és infinitely,” ete.— Blair. 

“The poetry and eloquence of the Augustan age was 
assiduously studied.””— Macauley. 

“Satire, a poem, in which wickedness or folly are cen- 
sured.” — Walker. 

“The richness of her arms and apparel were conspic- 
uous.” —Gibbon. 

“ How far each of the three great epic poets have dis- 
tinguished themselves.”— Blair. 

“Homer as well as Virgil were transcribed and 
studied.” — Gibbon. 

“Tn a depressed state, if Jese than a million of tuns are 
produced.”—Macauley. 

“ Olympus, with its multitude of stately natures, 
dwindle.” — Gilfillan. 

“ Little more than the names are to be learned.”— 
Hallam. 

Then come “ungrammatical modes of speech,” the 
commonest failing of men who have not the power or pa- 
tience to think clearly : 

“How fortunate was Naylor, who, desirous of entering 
Bristol on an ass, Hume informs us all Bristol could not 
afford him one.”— D’ Israeli. 

“Sir Thomas Moore so writes it, although not many 
others so late as him.” — Trench. 

“The more accurately we search, the stronger traces 
we find of his wisdom who made it.”— Burke. 

“He thus succeeded in at last combating the revolu- 
tion with cte own weapons, and at the same time detach- 
ing from them the moral weakness under which it labored. 
He met it with its own forces ; but he rested their efforts 
on a nobler principle.” — Alison. 

“ Above all, it should prefer to leave a point untaught, 
than to teach it in a way,” etc. Latham. 

“He never doubts but that he knows their intention.”— 
Trench. 

“Searcely had he uttered the fatal word than the fairy 
disappeared.” — Soane. 

“ Had this been the fate of Tasso, he would have been 
able to have celebrated the condescension,” ete.—Johnson. 

And, finally, comes a miseellancous assortment of “ blun- 
ders,” by illustrious blunderers : 

“The back front of the academy is handsome.”— Wal- 


“ A working man is more worthy of honor than a titled 
plunderer who lives in idlenese.”— Cobbett. 

“There is a certain tune in every language to which 
the ear of a native is set, and which often decides on & 
pronunciation, though entirely ignorant of the reason.” — 
Walker. 
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“No one had exhibited the structure of the human | clothes? This question,” he adds, addressing his remarks 


kidneys, Vesalius having only examined them in dogs.” — 
Hallam. 

“The sentence which the woman underwent was not 
executed.” —Gatty. 

“Sweyn, King of Denmark, and Olaus, King of Nor- 
way, invaded England, and spreading themselves in bodies 
over the kingdom, committed,” ete.—Merryweather. 

“Tt is well known that the ancients have stolen most 
of our bright thoughts.”—Jeffrey. 

“ A stain, of all others the most readily made and the 
most difficult to expunge.”— Roscoe, 

Meantime, Mr. Breen is not himself quite free from the 
very faults he holds up to ridicule. And the critics, after 
laughing with him, laugh at him. But few are free of 
faults in style. The commoner, the slighter, the more 
obvious these errors, the easier it seems to be to fall into 
them. I think the book a very good one for young 
writers—and older ones too—to study. Some men can 
never attain to good English. They have not the ana- 
lytic power which is necessary for clear thought. But 
many begin carelessly, and may by assiduous study 
bring their English up to the average standard. To such, 
a book so keenly analytic in its tendencies, and showing up 
so clearly the common errors, can not fail of being useful. 
I presume the volume will be reprinted here, but do not 
know by whom. 

Childs & Peterson will have published, ere this comes 
to the reader’s eye, a life of Dr. E. K. Kane, by Dr. 
Elder, of Philadelphia. I dare say Dr. Elder will do his 
work faithfully—and if he restrains his natural bent 
toward eulogy, and his unnatural bent toward comicality, 
he will give us a good life of the great and good man. 
But what do we want of his life? I think he has him- 
self written all that it will be profitable to know of it. 
It is but the vain craving of an idle mind which longs for 
such biographic tidbits as remain to be gathered up by 
the biographer of Dr. Kane. No one will suppose that 
Kane’s own account of his labors can be improved. And 
I think we could well spare the knowledge of his boy- 
hood’s traits, and sports, and amusements, or even his 
early adventures, which have been so cast in the shade 
by the glorious achievements of his later years. The 
memory of the man is now enshrined in the heart of 
every true-hearted man, woman, and child in America. 
Let us not tamper with our idol, lest it be soiled. We 
shall not think Dr. Kane greater when we have read all 
about his boyish days and deeds, however full of promise 
those may have been. Having the fulfillment, men need 
care little for the promise. I should say that a very 
brief biographical sketch, prefixed to his own volumes, 
would be the best tribute to his memory that any one 
could now render. Those who desire to know Kane must 
ever go to his own books, 

Childs & Peterson are also getting up a complete and 


very fine edition of Col. J. C. Fremont’s explorations dur- | 
' against northern celebrities. Russel’s Magazine is printed 


ing ten years spent in the wilds of western America— 
prepared by the explorer himself, and to be enriched with 
numerous engravings, from daguerreotypes taken on the 
spot. This will be a work of great interest to every 
American. 

The critics of these days are often all animated by a 
good share of common sense and often hit off admirably 
the commonplace conventionalities of artists and literary 
men. Thus a correspondent of the London Athenseum 
asks: “Had Oliver Cromwell more than one suit of 





to artists, “has suggested itself to me in*the following 
way. In nearly every painting or group of sculpture 
into which the Protector is introduced I find him attired 
in a buff coat, broad-brimmed hat, and big boots.” Let 
the painters of Washington take notice. 

I gave, in one of my letters, a description of Queen 
Elizabeth—* good Queen Bess”—taken from an ancient 
volume of travels. As many among us are accustomed 
to sigh for the good old days, it may please them to get 
some idea of how they really lived in those days of squalid 
splendor. In a manuscript account recently brought 
to light, in London, it is stated that the maids of honor 
found it necessary to intimate a “desire to have their 
chamber in the Castle cieled, and the partition, that is of 
boards, there, to be made hyher, for that their servants 
look over.” Nor were the gentlemen of the household 
in much better plight, for “Sir Edmond Carey,” it is 
there stated, “desireth to have a part of the chamber, 
being appointed for the squires of the body, to be cieled 
over-head and boarded under foot, for that it is so ruin- 
ous and cold.” This was in 1580. That particular class 
of people who sigh for the olden times would scarcely 
like to take them with such discomforts attached. 

It is curious to read in this manuscript, how, about 
that time—1580-—-wood had become excessively scarce 
and dear, whereupon the London manufacturers “altered 
their furnaces, and turned the same to the use and burn- 
ing of sea coal.” But the Queen’s majesty was not well 
pleased with the alteration. She found herself greatly 
annoyed “ with the taste and smoke of the said coals ”— 
think of this in smoky London—and in high dudgeon 
absented herself from the city, “ to the great hinderance, 
grief, and sorrow of her loving subjects.” The citizens 
met and consulted what was to be done, but the wisest 
among them were unable to find “where to get any 
other fuel instead of coal.” Thereupon the brewers, 
dyers, and hat-makers, who were the great offenders, 
went to the council and offered as a compromise, that 
three tall chimneys near the Queen’s palace should be 
altered back again from coal to wood, “although the said 
three houses will yearly consume 2,000 loads of wood,” 
which sacrifice they hoped would be “to the great good 
liking of her Majesty "—and they besought the lords to 
make it known to the Queen, that wood to serve all the 
petitioners could not be gotten without the ruin of the 
common weal. 

All this has a delightfully primitive sound. 

We are at last favored with a real southern original 
magazine—original means not that the articles it con- 
tains shall display any decided originality of thought, 
but that they shall be all written by persons rexiding 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. Of course it will be— 
is—a delightfully stupid affair. The numbers I have 
seen are filled with prosy defenses of slavery upon all 
sorts of grounds, prosier poetry, and vain babblings 


at Charleston, S. C. It enters on its career with a grand 
flourish of south-side trumpets, and a vehement call 
for southern patronage, which call, it is fair to suppose, 
will be repeated monthly till the cause—the Magazine I 
meanshall cease to exist. Its ery is not, you will per- 


ceive, “hear me for my cause,” but, “pay me for my ar- 
gument”—Billingsgate included. I hope it may get a 
large paying circulation at the north, for a more promis- 
ing antislavery journal I have not seen. 
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Stems, Biterary, Scientific, and Beligions. 


American Boarp or ComMMIssIONERS FOR FOREIGN | 
Missions.—The report glances at the condition of the | 
missions in the various parts of the world, and concludes 
as follows: In Syria, in Persia, in India, and Africa, and 
China, and in the isles of the sea, also, we must go for- 
ward with no faltering step. Within a year seven wis- | 
sionaries, on a visit to this country, have returned to 
their fields of labor, and twenty-four laborers, of whom 
ten are ordained missionaries, have been added to the | 
missions. Thirteen are now under appointment; a ma- | 
jority of those designated being to missions in India. 
A much larger number should immediately be sent; and 
eight of the missions greatly need missionary physicians. 

The receipts for the nine months of the financial year, 
including $19,319.50 for the debt, amount te $246,669.28 ; 
an increase of $29,485.13 as compared with the receipts 
during the same period of the last year. Thirteen thou- 
sand dollars were asked for the missionary packet, the 
“ Morning Star,” and $28,000, additional to the sum above 
stated, have been contributed. The surplus will be kept 
as a fund for the expenses of the vessel. A lively inter- 
est begins to be manifested, by the children who made 
this contribution, in behalf of our “ Mission School En- | 
terprise.” The cost of this enterprise is $50,000 per year. | 
Is it too much to hope that the children will make it all | 
their own? 


American Home Missionary Socirery.—This Society 
held, this year, its thirty-first annivervary. 

The number of ministers of the Gospel in the service 
of the Society, in twenty-four different states and terri- 
tories, during the year, has been 974. 

Of the whole number, 522 have been the pastors or | 
stated supplies of single congregations; 315 have minis- 
tered in two or three congregations each; and 137 have | 
extended their labors over still wider fields. 

Nine missionaries have preached to congregations of 
colored people; and forty-six in foreign languages—22 to 
Welsh, and 21 to German congregations, and 3 to congre- 
gations of Norwegians, Swiss, and Hollanders. 

The number of congregations and missionary stations 
supplied, in whole or in part, is 1,985. 

The aggregate of ministerial labor performed is equal 
to 780 years. 

The number of pupils in Sabbath school is 62,500. 

There have been added to the Churches 5,550; namely, 
2,637 on profession, and 2,913 by letter. Sixty-two mis- 
sionaries make mention, in their reports, of revivals of 
religion in their congregations; and three hundred and 
fifty-two missionaries report 2,222 hopeful conversions. 

Fifty-four Churches have been organized by the mis- 
sionaries during the year, and forty-six that had been 
dependent have assumed the support of their own min- 
istry. 

Fifty-three houses of worship have been completed, | 





thirty-five repaired, and forty-nine others are in process | 
of erection. > 

Seventy-five young men, in connection with thé“mis- 
sionary Churches, are in preparation for the Gospel min- | 
istry. 

Receipts, $178,060.68. Expenses, $187,734.16. 


American Tract Sociery.—This Society has added 
179 new books and handbills to their list of publications 
in English, German, French, Italian, and Swedish lan- 
guages. The woole number of publications is 2,229, be- 
sides 3,218 approved for circulation in foreign lands. The 
Society has circulated, during the year, 996,358 volumes— 
10,972,646 publications, or 282,899,770 pages; total cireu- 
lation since the formation of the Society, 12,350,169 vol- 
umes—179,080,922 publications, or 4,503,360,851 pages. 
Gratuitous distribution during the year has amounted to 
$51,000. Weekly circulation of the American Messenger, 
195,000 ; German Messenger, 28,000 ; Child’s Paper, 310,- 
000. Receipts in douations and legacies, $163,985. For 
sales, including periodicals, $266,559. Total, $450,585. 
Total expenditures, $618,929.53. 

The Society has eight principal colporteur agencies, 
located at Rochester, Philadelphia, Richmond, Charleston, 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Chicago; and 
the efficiency of the colporteur work has exceeded that 
of any previous year. The number of colporteurs in the 
country is 580, besides 176 students laboring a part of 
the time—total, 754. 

American Sunpay Scuoot Union.—The thirty-third 
anniversary of this society reports as follows: 

The receipts in the missionary department have been : 


| in donations, $71,982.37; in legacies, $11,945.87, and a 


balance on hand from last year, being specially designa- 
ted by the donors, $769.43, making the total resources of 
the department for the year $34,697.67. 

This sum has been faithfully appropriated in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the donors. <A large corps of 
missionaries have been sent forth into twenty-six different 


| states and territories, who have established more than 
| 1,800 new echools, gathered into them about 80,000 chil- 


dren, and secured for the instruction of these children 
over 13,000 teachers; supplying poor and needy schools 
and children with books and other Sunday school requi- 
sites. In addition to planting these new schools, they 
have visitéd, supplied with books and otherwise assisted, 
nearly 3,000 Sunday schools, containing more than 100,- 
000; making a total of Sunday schools organized and 
aided of nearly 5,000. 

If we take into our estimate the result of the last six 
years, we find that the Society has organized in that 
time, through the direct labors of its missionaries, more 
than 12,000 new Sunday schools, containing about 78,000 
teachers, and nearly 500,000 children. 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE Union.—The report from this 
society is rather cheery than otherwise, notwithstanding 
the partial reverses of the temperance cause in the coun- 
try. It says: The law of Maine was followed by a vile 
system of. license; prohibition in New York, by free 
trade—then license ; unparalleled success in Connecti- 
cut, by a general apathy; while Indiana and Wisconsin, 


| baffled in virtuous efforts by judicial and executive vetos, 


have become stagnant pools, filled with loathsome and 
venomous serpents. 

Yet our rejoicing was more rational than has been the 
triumph of our foes. The Maine law is no failure. Noth- 
ing is lost. No fundamental principle has been over- 
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thrown. 
rolled in upon us with our wealth, luxury, and mighty 
increase, we have nothing compared with the past, or 
what would have been ours had no reform ever been 
known. Maine again stands upon her feet, and will tread 
the serpent in the dust. New Hampshire and Vermont 
are firm and successful in their prohibitory law. Wealthy 
violators of law in Massachusetts, are finding a home in 
the House of Correction. Grogshops in Rhode Island are 
abated as @ common nuisance. Michigan and Iowa, like 
the tabernacles of the righteous, are places where men 
dwell in safety. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FrienpD Socrety.—To supply 
the means of grace to seamen, to rescue them from vice, 
to relieve, as far as possible, their wrongs and hardships, 
and to save their souls; to elevate the character of the 
commercial service and make it worthy of a great Chris- 
tian nation; to render commerce itself an auxiliary of 
civilization and Christianity in their sublime progress 
through the earth—this is the work to which this Society 
has been called, and upon which, since its first feeble be- 
ginnings, nearly a third of a century ago, the blessing of 
Heaven has signally rested. 


Five Pornts Otp Brewery.—The Ladies Home Mis- 
sionary Society report that this mission, during the year, 
has found homes for 143 adults and 161 children—mostly 
in the country. The Society has been enabled, through 
the publie liberality, to distribute to the poor of that 
locality, during the past year, provisions to the amount 
of $675, thirty tuns of coal, four hundred and forty-two 
quilts and other articles, of bedding, four hundred and 
eighty-nine pairs of shoes, five hundred and seventy-five 
hats and bonnets, besides 14,410 garments. In many 
cases these benefactions have relieved intense suffering, 
and in other cases prevented starvation. In reviewing 
the labors and results of the past year, the ladies of the 
mission feel encouraged to persevere in woman’s work— 
relieving the poor, instructing the ignorant, and cheering 
the sorrowful. 

Tae UntreD BRETHREN IN Curist.—The Generai con- 
ference of this body recently held its quadrennial sessions 
in Cincinnati. It was composed of three bishops and 
seventy delegates. This denomination originated in the 
year 1755, or a little before the Methodists in this coun- 
try. Their founder and first bishop, William Otterbein, 
assisted at the ordination of Mr. Asbury, at the request 
of the latter, by whom he was highly esteemed. “The 
United Brethren in Christ” are not to be confounded 
with the United Brethren, or Moravians, of this country. 
Their doctrines are the same as those of the Methodists, 
and they have the same order of conferences; namely, 
quarterly, annual, and general. They have also class- 
leaders, stewards, exhorters, and also local and traveling 
preachers. The quarterly conferences are composed of 
these, the annual of the elders, and the general of three 
elders from each annual conference district. They ac- 
knowledge but one order in the ministry; namely, that 
of elder. Their bishops are elected quadrennially. They 
have a Book Concern at Dayton, Ohio, and publish a 
German and also an English weekly paper—the latter 
ably conducted—and also a monthly magazine. The 
membership is about 67,000. They are also pushing 
their missionary enterprises in Africa, Oregon, and other 
places. It is only a little over thirty years since any of 
the body performed religious exercises in English and 


If a tide of drinking and drunkenness has | 








gathered English congregations. Since then their pros- 
perity has been much increased. , 


Stave Case 1n On10.—The Supreme Court of this 
state, not having the fear of the Dred Scott decision be- 
fore their eyes, have recently rendered a decision in direct 
opposition to that of Judge Taney. They have adjudged 
Henry Poindexter free, on the ground that neither Ohio 
nor Kentucky can demand an abrogation of the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the other; and if a Kentucky slave 
comes into Ohio by the consent of the owner, the Consti- 
tution and laws of Ohio operate on the condition of such 
person, and effect his immediate emancipation. . The Con- 
stitution declares that if a person held to service in one 
state escapes into another he shall be given up. In this 
case Poindexter did not escape, but was sent into Obio 
by his master. This case is, therefore, not covered by 
the Constitution, and he became entitled to the full bene- 
fit of the express prohibition of slavery in Ohio, and was 
tu all intents and purposes free. 


Sate or A Mummy.—The Egyptian mummy, which 
has been lying at Southampton docks, was recently sold 
by auction. It was kuocked down for a small sum. 
Some Bedouin, or Copt, had, it appears, unrolled it and 
diminished its value. The bones and skull were visible. 
The latter was of a small size. The coffin was well pre- 
served, and on its lid was raised the resemblance of a 
beautiful human face, the features of which had that 
sphynx-like repose so characteristic of Egyptian art. It 
was curious to notice persons, amidst the levity of a 
modern auction-room, looking at a skull, the living eyes 
of which might have seen Jacob, the progenitor of the 
Jewish nation, enter Egypt; or beheld Pharaoh, at the 
head of his army, en route to the Red Sea in pursuit of 
the emancipated Israelites. 


GrowTH oF CoraL.—According to Professor Le Conte, 
coral of the reef-building species will not grow in water 
of a mean winter temperature less than sixty-eight de- 
grees, which circumstance confines it principally to the 
torrid zone. On our own coast they grow to a greater 
distance north than elsewhere, owing to the presence of 
the Gulf stream. Their growth is also limited by the 
depth of water, ten or fifteen fathoms being the limit of 
the reef-building species. Other species have been 
brought up from a depth of 1,800 fathoms. Another 
condition is that the reef coral will not grow in fresh 
water, nor in turbid or muddy shores. Wherever rivers 
or muddy waters pour into the sea there is a break in the 
coral reef. The washing of the waves is necessary to its 
growth. 


Practica. Uses or GLiyceRtnE.—M. Mallement, sur- 
geen dentist of Paris, has discovered a simple mean: of 
making an elastic and imputrescible gelatine. He mixes 
glycerine in equal proportions by weight with strong glue 
melted in a water-bath. Properly prepared, it serves 
admirably for printers’ rollers, for stamps, elastic toys, 
models for galvanoplasty, or for anatomical figures, artifi- 
cial limbs, etc., to which the color and suppleness of the 
muscles and tendons may readily be given. This is not 
least important among the practical uses of glycerine. 
M. Piiliement suggests another. Dentists find it difficult 
to preserve natural teeth till opportunity occurs for fitting 
them in the mouths of patients. After a time the teeth 
become brittle; but soak them in glycerine, and their 
quality remains unimpaired. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Heroines or Meruopism; or, Pen and Ink Sketches 
of the Mothers and Danyhters of the Church. By Rev. 
George Coles. New York: Carlton & Porter. 12mo. 
336 pp.—This book is a fit companion of the “ Heroes of 
Methodism.” Conceived on an excellent plan, and exe- 
cuted with equal taste and skill, it must become a popu- 
lar work with the thousands of our Zion. We should | 
have been well pleased had some of the sketches been | 
more extended, and this is almost the only fault we have 
to find with the book. Brother Coles deserves well of 
the Church for his valuable contributions to her litera- | 
ture. Let the work be scattered through the lengths and 
breadths of the land, and find its way into every house- 
hold collection. 


Tue sixth volume of Agnes Strickland’s Lives or THE 
Qverns oF Scor.anp has been issued by the Harpers. 
This volume contains the melancholy history of Mary 
Stuart—beginning with her imprisonment at Lochleven 
and the coronation of ber infant son, and closing with 
her attempt to obtain a separation from Bothwell, and 
her marriage contract with the Duke of Norfolk. 


MINISTERING CHILDREN is a small 12mo., of 542 pages, 
edited by Rev. Daniel Wise, and just issued by Carlton 
& Porter. Its popularity in England is attested by the | 
fact that over 30,000 copies have been sold ir. a very short 
time. The design of the work is to show that even a 
child may be as a ministering angel of love to the poor 
and sorrowful. The American editor justly says that 





“this book is suited to charm and benefit all classes of 
readers. It is so simple a child may understand it, and 
so full of pathos, beauty, and instruction that an adult 
may find intense delight and spiritual profit from its | 
perusal.” We had before examined the English edition 
of this work, and its re-examination only confirms our | 
judgment of its excellence. 


“Tae Star or BeraienEem” and “Tue Goon Suep- 
HERD” are two little Bible story books— edited by our 
indefatigable Sunday school editor, and published by 
Cariton & Porter. They are beautifully illustrated, and 
gotten up in a most attractive style—just the books to 
put into the hands of a child of from five to eight years 
of age. Parents should see that their children are lib- 
erally supplied with books of this description. 


PatLosopny oF Skepticism AND Utrraism. By J. B. 
Walker. New York: Derby & Jackson. 12mo. 286 pp. 
$1.—Mr. Walker is one of the most acute, logical think- 
ers and writers of the age. “The Philosophy of the Plan 
of Salvation,” and “God Revealed in the Process of Cre- 
ation and jn Christ,” are justly ranked among the | 
choicest productions in the language. The present work 
is a pungent, seathing, and exhaustive dissection of the 
pseude philosophy of Theodore Parker and kindred writ- | 
ers, showing it to be inconsistent with sound reason and 
the Christian religion. Rickey, Mallory, & Webb, of Cin- 
cinnati, are the western publishers. ad 


THREE very neat and attractive little volumes are | 
those by Dr. Worthington Hocker, entitled AnmMaALs, 
Puants, Arr, WareR, etc. The little folks will be de- 


Hotices. 


lighted with them. New York: Harpers. Cincinnati: 
H. W. Derby & Co. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Tue WesTMINSTER, for April—republication by L. 
Scott & Co., of New York—contains, 1. The Present 
State of Theology in Germany. 2. The Hindoo’ Drama. 
3. Gunpowder and its Effects upon Civilization. 4. Gla- 
ciers and Glacier Theories. 5. Progress: its Law and 
Cause. 6. The Danubian Principalities. 7. Literature 
and Society. 8. China and the Chinese. 9. Cotempo- 
rary Literature. ’ 


THE EpinsvreH, for April, contains, 1. Alexander the 
Great. 2. The Last Census of France. 3. Physical Ge- 
ography of the Sea. 4. Kaye’s Life of Malcolm. 5. 
Roumania. 6. The Festal Letters of Athanasius. 7. 
Boswell and Boswelliania, 8. The Dilettanti Society. 
9. British Relations with China. 10. The Past Session 
and the New Parliament. 


Biackwoop, for May—No. 499, or Vol. xliv, No. 5—, 


contains, 1. Scenes in Clerical Life. 2. A Run to Nic- 
aragua. 3. Afoot, Part II. 4. The Athelings, Part XII. 
5. Oxford and Thomas Hearne: a Letter to Irenwus. 6. 
The Sculptured Stones of Scotland. 7. Life in Central 
Asia. 8. Columbus. 9. Lays on the Elections. 10. 
Letters from a Light-House, No. IV. 

Republished by L. Scott & Co., New York. Each Re- 
view $3. “The four quarterlies and Blackwood ” for $10 
per annum. 


Tue editorial fraternity of Ohio are accustomed to 
have an annual gathering fur social intercourse, free dis- 
cussion of matters concerning the press, and to listen to 
papers prepared with special reference to the occasion. 
A neat pamphlet of ninety pages, published by Follet, 
Foster & Co., Columbus, Ohio, contains the proceedings 
for the years 1856 and 1857. 


‘fHE anniversary address of Rev. Professor Harrison to 
the graduating class of New Carlisle Academy is full of 
vigorous thought and replete with sound moral maxims, 

Tue annual Catalogue of Emory and Henry College, 
Washington county, Virginia, shows:a total of 227 stu- 
dents— 86 in the collegiate and 141 in the preparatory. 
Rev. E. E. Wiley, D. D., President, assisted by six pro- 
fessors. 

Tue Catalogue of the New Carlisle Academy, Clark 
county, Ohio— Rev. T. Harrison, A. M., Principal—shows 


' an attendance of 160 students. 


Tae NATURE AND PERPETUITY OF THE ABRAHAMIC 
CovENANT is the title of a sermon by Rev. J. C. Kimber, 
of the Illinois conference. The points discussed are— 
the parties to the covenant, its character and perpetuity, 
its visible sign, and the identity of the Abrahamic and 
Christian Church. The author relies mainly on Scrip- 
ture for his authorities, and makes a clear and convincing 
argument. 

Suetsy Mate anp Femate Seminary, Shelbyville, 
Hi.—Rev. C. W. Jerome, Principal, with four teachers, 
Students—ladies, 114; gentlemen, 123: total, 237. 
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Hates and Queries. 


PoetTicaL EpirarpaHs oN QUEEN E.LizaBeTH. — The 
Queen is buried at Westminster, Her epitaph at St. 
Mary-le-bow consisted of prose and verse, the latter run- 
ning thus: 


“ Fame blow aloud, and to the World proclaim, 

There never ruled such a Royal Dame. 

The word of God was ever her delight, 

In it she meditated Day and Night. 

Spain’s Rod, Rome’s Ruin, Netherland’s Relief, 

Earth’s Joy, England’s Gem, World’s Wonder, Nature’s Chief. 
She was, and is, what can there more be said, 

On Earth the chief, in Heav’n the second Maid.” 


The following was the inscription at St. Michael, Wood- 
street : 
“ Here lies her Type, who was of late 

The prop of Belgia, stay of France, 

Spain’s Foil, Faith’s Shield, and Queen of State, 
Of Arms and Learning, Fate and Chance. 

In brief, of Women ne’er was seen 

So great a Prince, so good a Queen. 

Sith Virtue her immortal made, 
Death—envying all that can not dye—- 

Her earthly parts did so invade, 
As in it wrack'd Self-Majesty. 

But so her Spirit inspired her Parts, 

That she still lives in Loyal Hearts.” 


At St. Savior’s, Southwark : 


“ 


St. Peter’s Churth at Westminster, 

Her sacred Body doth inter; 

Her glorious Soul with Angels sings, 
Her Deeds live Patterns here for Kings; 
Her Love in every Heart hath room, 
This only Shadows out her tomb.” 


Tue Covrse oF Human Arrarrs.—The following epi- 
grammatic lines remind one forcibly of Cole’s Course of 
Empire: 

‘‘ War begets poverty; poverty, peace; 

Peace doth make riches flow. —fate ne’er doth cease— 
Riches bring pride; and pride is war’s ground; 
War begets poverty—and so the world goes round.” 


Wir anv Po.ireness.—-The following lines are said te 
have something of the ring of Dryden: 


* As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 
So wit is by politeness sharpest set. 
The want of edge by the offense is seen; 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen.” 


ORIGIN OF Written LancuaGe.—The following poetic 
query and answer is worthy of preservation: 


“Tell me what genius «did the art invent, 
The lively image of the voice to paint? 
Who first the secret how to color sound, 
Ani to give shape to reason wisely found? 
With bodies how to clothe ideas taught, 
And how to draw the picture of a thought? 
Who taught the hand to speak, the eye to hear, 
A silent language, roving far and near? 
Whose softest noise outstrips loud tharider’s sound, 
And spreads her accents thro’ the world’s vast round? 
A voice hesrd by the deaf, spoke by the dumb; 
Whose echo reaches long. long time to come; 
Which dead men speak as well as those alive— 
Tell me, what genius did this art contrive?” 








THE ANSWER. 
“The noble art to Cadmus owes its rise, 
Of painting words and speaking to the eyes; 
The first in wondrous magic fetters bound 
The airy voice, and stopp’d the flying sound. 
The various figures by his pencil wrought 
Gave color, form, and body to the thought.” 

Grace aT A MisEer’s TasBLe.—Here are two different 
copies of a very witty grace, both claiming to have been 
pronounced at a miser’s table—the first copy reading 
thus: 

“Thanks for this feast, for ’tis no less 
Than eating manna in the wilderness; 
Here meager famine bears controlless sway, 
And ever drives each fainting wretch away. 
Yet here—O how beyond a saint’s belief!— 
We ’ve scen the wonders of a chine of beef; 
Here chimneys smoke which never smoked before, 
And we have dined where we shail dine no more.” 

It is found in Watson’s Life of John Wesley—attribu- 
ted to Samuel Wesley. The other—which I have seen 
somewhere, and upon respectable authority, too—is ac- 
credited to Dean Swift, and reads— 

“Thanks for this miracle! for ’tis no less 
Than finding manna in the wilderness; 
In midst of famine we have found relief, 
And seen the wonders of a chine of beef, 
Chimneys smoked that never smoked before, 
And we have dined where we shall dine no more.” 

That this is more elegant than that can not, in our 
opinion, be denied ; but whether or not it is the original, 
and Dean Swift the author, is the point in question. 

: Wu. P. 


Hoosrer aND SucKER—ANOTHER VERSION.—Your cor- 
respondents have not given the true origin of the words. 
“hoosier” and “sucker,” as applied to the citizens of 
Indiana and Illinois, in answers to queries, page 315 of 
the May number. “Hoosier” is a bad pronunciation of 
hussars, a corps of soldiers very much extolled by Col. 
Lehmanowski, who is well known as a lecturer on the 
“wars of Europe.” This Polish Colonel lectured through 
the old counties of Indiana when Louisville was the only 
resort for labor and trade from the southern part of the 
state. 

The laborers on the canal at Louisville from Indiana 
were assaulted by the Kentucky boys, boasting that they 
were “half horse, half alligator, and part snapping-tur- 
tle,” and “could whip any thing from the other side of 
the Ohio.” On one occasion a stout boy from Washing- 
ton county was the triumphant champion, and cried out, 
“Tam a hoosier.”* This soon became common in the 
market-place and among boatmen, and has finally got 
into the Ladies’ Repository. 

Sucker is the name of a numerous species of fish, com- 
mon in all our western waters. These swim up the 
streams every spring in large quantities and return to- 
ward autumn. So did the citizens of the lower counties 
of Illinois go up every spring to the lead mines, and by 





* Col. Lehmanowski’s pronunciation of “Husears fighting 
Cossacks.” 
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this analogy those who remained in Galena during the 
winter called them “suckers.” I have been in one or 
other of these states for thirty-four years, and though I 
never use the terms, yet distinctly recollect the origin of 
both. Aaron Woop. 

P.S. “J. A. P.” gives us still another version of the 
origin of the term “sucker,” to wit: An old hunter, and, 
perhaps, about “the oldest inhabitant,” gives this ac- 
count in the first settlement of the state. Bees were 
found in great abundance in all the timbered portions. 
The early inhabitants used to eut down the trees and eat 
the honey. From this they were first styled “honey- 
suckers.” In course of time “honey” was left out and 
the term “sucker” continued in use. 


Tue TUESDAY AFTER THE First MonDAY—ANSWER.— 
Query.—* Why are the November elections appointed to 
be held ‘on Tuesday after the first Monday’ in the 
month? Why not on the first Tuesday in November?” 

If the writer wishes to know why the first Tuesday in 
November was not chosen by the framers of the law in 
preference to the “Tuesday after the first Monday,” we 
are not prepared to answer, as we know no reason why 
that particular day should have any preference. But if 
we are to understand from the writer’s query, that he 
considers the first Tuesday in November the same as the 
Tuesday after the first Monday, we are prepared to show 
there is an essential difference in one instance. 

Suppose the month of November comes in on Tuesday; 
then if election was appointed to be held on the first 
Tuesday in the month, it would take place on the first; 
but if appointed to be held on the Tuesday after the first 
Monday, it would take place on the seventh—making a 
difference of six days in the time of the election. 

By the way, quite a difference. If the month of No- 
vember never came in on Tuesday, then it would not 
matter whether you said the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday; it would be one and the same thing. But this 
has happened many times, and must happen many more. 

Wut, P. 

Toxine or Betts at Frnerats.—This solemnity is 
of Roman Catholic institution, and usually took place 
just at the moment of death. From this circumstance 
the name, passing bell, was given to it. The object of 


the knell was te announce that the soul of a Christian | 


was just parting from the body, and to call upon all who 
heard the solemn sound to kneel and pray for its admis- 
sion into paradise. Such is the origin of the death 
knell; but in America, and in some other countries, the 


bell is not tolled till the moment when the funeral process | 


sion leaves the chureh, or the residence of the deceased, 
conveying the corpse to its last resting-place. Ww. 
Tae VALUE or THE Marx.—The English people were 


formerly accustomed to reckon large sums by the marf, | 


as they now do by the pound. When Richard I, the 
lion-hearted King of England, was taken prisoner by 
Leopold, of Austria, and confined in the dungeon of the 


Emperor Henry VI, of Germany, he was released from | 


imprisonment only upon the payment of about a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand marks. This mode of comvuta- 
tion, by marks, continued till about 1720, when the more 
modern reckoning took its place. 


who was formerly convicted of perjury, was called to the 
bar, and received sentence to stand in the pillory, to pay 
a fine of twenty marks, to suffer three months’ imprison- 


In a Historical Register | 
for the year 1719, I read as follows: “Samuel Jordan, | 


ment, and to stand committed till his fine is paid.” The 
value of the mark is 13s. 4d., or a little over three dollars, 
S. W. W. 

A CLusreR oF Proverss.—Proverbs have always 
entered largely into the literature of all ages. Ray de- 
scribes a proverb as “a pithy saying in which more is 
generally designed than expressed, famous for its peeu- 
liarity and elegance, and, therefore, adapted to the learned 
as well as the vulgar.” We append a cluster, each one 
pregnant with meaning, a text from which a South might 
have preached a sermon : 

He begins to die that quits his desires. 

A handful of good life is better than a bushel of learn- 
ing. 

He that studies his content wants it. 

He that stumbles and falls not, mends his pace. 

A good bargain is a pick-purse. 

The scalded dog fears cold water. 

Light burdens, long borne, grow heavy. 

A fat housekeeper makes lean executors. 

He lives unsafely that looks too neat on things. 

A crooked log makes a straight fire. 

Nothing is to be presumed on or despaired of. 

Never had ill workman good tools. 

When a dog is a-drowning every one offers him drink. 

He that will learn to pray, let him go to sea. 

An old wise man’s shadow is better than a young buz- 
zard’s sword. 

I gave the mouse a hole, and she is become my heir. 

The chicken is the country’s, but the city eats it. 

Lovo your neighbor, yet pull not down your hedge. 

Men speak of the fair 
As things went with them there. e 

The best remedy against an ill man is much ground 
between both. 

Tae DeatH Watcu.—This name evidently has its 
origin from dark and superstitious times. It is nothing 
more nor less than a diminutive beetle, the little creature 
that perforates the round holes in old worm-eaten furni- 
ture and wood work. “The ticking,” says an eminent 
naturalist, “is produced by striking its head against the 
wood,” in the progress of these perforations; and yet 
how often has it struck terror in the minds of the attend- 
ants of the sick, and, from communicating the omen to 
the patient, the skill of the physician has been completely 
baffled! Even yet, in isolated rural districts, the belief 
that it is the harbinger of death remains unshaken. 


Tue Earwic.—This little creature is generally viewed 
with disgust, from the foolish prejudice that it attacks 
the ear of man, and, by entering the head or brain, occa- 
| sions insanity. The supposition is idle, and without one 
| particle of truth. It is no more subject to this charge 
than any other insect that moves on the ground or floats 
in the air. The forceps or curved hooks which you ob- 
serve projecting over the tail are instruments used for 
| folding, and settling their soft wings, which are placed 
under the outer or scaled wings. These wings are very 
beautiful, and by their aid this creature has considerable 
| power of flight. It sits upon its eggs, and hatches them 
like a hen. 

Query.—aAconsties teaches that sound passes best 
through a dense medium: pneumatics that the air is 
| rarest just before a rain. Why, then, do we hear sound— 

as of the cars—twice as far in cloudy and humid weather, 
as when the air is cold and clear? Horace. 
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Sivebourd for Gyildren, 


WE throw in another cluster of the sayings and doings 
of the little ones. But our catalogue is by no means ex- 
hausted : 

While her mother was trying to get her little “ Anna”—a 
“wee bit” of three years—to sleep the other evening, she said 


to her, “Anna, why don’t you try and go to sleep?” “J am,” 
she replied. “But you havn ’t your eyesshut.” “ Well, can’t 
help it; ums come unbuttoned.” 8. 8. 


Ronert N. is about two years old, and a very interesting lit- 
tle fellow. He was not permitted to attend Church during 
three or four months of the past autumn and winter; but on 
the return of warm'weather this spring he was found seated 
beside his mother in the house of worship. For one so young 
he was much interested in the services, and especially in the 
kneeling of the congregation in time of prayer—he kneeling 
with the rest. On returning home he was asked where he 
had been. He replied, “’Obert been meet’n.” What did 
Robert see at meeting?” “Why,” said he, “pa, and ma, and 
aunt ’Achel, and aunt Fannie said, ‘Now I ’ay me down a 
seep.’ ” Cc. C. 


Harrre and Willie were cousins, and their homes were sepa- 
rated only by the highway. They were united in all their in- 
fantile sports, and at the age of four were together initiated 
into the mysteries of the common school. With each a well- 
filled basket on one arm, they walked_hand in hand to the 
school-room. One fine morning in June they were somewhat 
frightened by the strange appearance of an itinerant vender 
of plaster Paris images, who carried his toyson a sort of plat- 
form on his head. On reaching the school-house they ran to 
meet and welcome their teacher with a kiss. After their art- 
less salutations were over, Hattie exclaimed, “Miss L., we met 
something this morning and were afraid, so we got over the 
fence and hid in the bushes till it went by.” “Did you,” said 
théteacher; “what was it?” “I don’t know,” said the little 
girl; “but Willie thought it was an angel.” Cc. BR. C, 


CxuiLpHoop is unselfish in its love, warm in its sympathies, 
and pure in its affections. A mother, after returning from the 
funeral of a friend, was telling her little girl—not yet four 
years old—about the two little children who now had no 
mother to love or care for them. The child’s heart throbbed 
with painful emotion, and the tears filled her dark eyes, her 
lips quivered, and she was evidently about to give utterance 
to her sympathy by sobbing, when suddenly she brightened 
up, and smiling through her tears she exclaimed, “ Why, ma, 
can’t you bring them here and you can be their ma; then theyll 
have a mother f” Cc. R. C. 


LrtTtz Branch is two years old and very fond of books, pic- 
tures, and papers—a taste which his mother loves to indulge 
and encourage in every proper way. He often manifests a 
strong inclination to pursue his scientific investigations by 
turning over the leaves of “the old family Bible,” which his 
father reads at family worship. This he has often been for- 
bidden todo. But sometimes his curiosity triumphs over his 
sense of right and wrong, and we find him slyly turning the 
leaves and admiring the pictured representation of the infant 
Jesus, or the finding of Moses, etc.; but he usually shuts the 
book as soon as he is conscious of being observed. One day, 
however, his mother discovered him sitting erect on the table 
with the Bible open before him. When he found his mother 
was watching his movements, he looked up very serionsly, 
and, as if in anticipation of reproof, he said, with a ludicrous 
air of mock gravity, “Iam going to pray God. I’m papa, 
now.” C. R. 0. 








| 


| 


the organ; then he asked, “Where does the minister sit?” 1 
showed him the pulpit; he looked at it earnestly for several 
moments, and then not seeming quite satisfied, I said, “ Char- 
lie, what are you thinking of?” “ Aunty,” said he, “I don’t 
see God’s seat.” A. M. T. 


Lirrtz Katz, now ten years old, had just completed her 
fourth year, when, one day, as she was sitting near our babe— 
now in heaven—a portion of the plastering fell from the ceil- 
ing upon the babe, doing no serious injury, however. On my 
return from the school-room our little Kate came running to 
me, all eager to tell the news. She commenced, “0 pa! pa!” 
and she hesitated for a moment, unable to tell what had hap- 
pened, when suddenly her eye lighted up and she exclaimed, 
“O pa, the sky of the room fell on Mary!” G. B, J. 


My mother always taught us early to pray, and made us feel 
that God was emphatically the “Good Man.” My little sister 
was called, at about four years of age, to pass to heaven. 
Shortly before she died she was asked if she was not afraid to 
die. Her answer was, “No.” “But are you not afraid, Han- 
nah, to dieand be buried in a deep hole in the ground?” Her 
answer was full of the confidence of an aged Christian, “No, 
no, for the Good Man will take care of me!” G. B. J. 


Men, whom the world calls wise, are often practically 
guilty of relying upon expedients to escape the torments 
of the “bad place,” as fallacious and deceptive, but by 
no means as harmless as the following: 


Brother D. has two very sprightly little boys. At times they 
evince their possession of a fallen nature, as is common for 
children, by expressions of momentary anger. On an occasion 
of this kind, a few days since, the younger raid to Willey, 
“You will go to the bad place; you are bad, and the bad man 
will put you in the fire.” The mind of Willey was, for a mo- 
ment, busily employed in meditating upon the consequences 
if he should reach that place, and then replied with that in- 
genuity for which children are remarkable, and with evident 
assurance that his plan for escaping himself would work ad- 
mirably, “Yes, but then I'll carry wood for the bad man to 
burn other bad boys.” R. L. 


Tue following illustrates the idea children generally have of 
the situation of heaven. We send it for your “Sideboard?” 
Joseph and Horace being five and six years old, were over- 
heard by their parents, when the*following conversation en- 
sued: “Don’t you wish you were in heaven, Horace?” said 
Joseph. “Why?” inquired the eldest. “Den you could put 
your hand out and pull in those birds that fly clear up in the 
skies.” 8. 


My friends, Dr. B. and lady, have with them a sweet little 
orphan. child, which they are training in the fear of the Lord, 
and have taught her the little prayer beginning, “Now I lay 
me down to sleep,” ete. They arise Quite early in the ‘morn- 
ing and permit her to remain in her bed til] the hour for family 
worship. She generally being awoke when they arose, observ- 
ed that they prayed before leaving the sleeping apartment, 
while she, when called up, was permitted to omit this act of 
devotion, which appeared rather mysterious to her inquiring 
and devotional nature. Not long since she eaid, “Mother, 
what is the reason you and the Doctor pray when you get up 
and I don’t?” “Why, Annie,” said her mother, “do you not 
pray in the morning? You ought always to pray whep you 
get up.” “I know; but I can’t say, ‘ Now I lay me ‘to 
sleep,’ when I’m getting up.” JJA.P. 


Ovr little pet,on looking out of the window just after sun- 


Last summer “little Charlie” made his first entrance into a | set, exclaimed, “0, mamma, come here quick; my Lord Paps 


church. He was delighted with the music and Wished to see | has made one star and a part of the moon!” 


A. B. BR. 
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EDITOR’S REPOSITORY. 





Gvitor’s Gable. ” 


Tams Numser.—By some means or other we find an 
everplus of matter each month, when we come to make 
up our number. This is especially so at the present time. 
Several pages prepared for our editorial department, have 
been crowded out. Our Editor’s Table is also crowded 
into a corner, very much against our will; and, in fine, 
we are compelled to a very sudden “ leave-taking ” of our 
friends. 


Our LireraRy GORRESPONDENCE, we are glad to know, | 


Our London | ’ , 
| absolve me from all guilt and punishment, for neglecting 


is well received by our friends and patrons. 
letters may hereafter be expected regularly. They will 
amply repay a perusal. Our readers will learn much of 
London, of England, and of English society, as well as 
of its current literature from them. Let no one of them 
pass without a careful reading. 

These correspondents, as we have already intimated, 
are editorially connected with eminent literary journals, 
and have their eye constantly upon the general course of 
literature. 


Mri. Creex.—There are many “mill creeks.” In fact 
“mill creek” is deéidedly common, plebeian, vulgar, or 
whatever other ¢erm you choose to employ to express the 
idea, It smacks of “the old saw-mill,” with its unwieldy 
logs, its ‘unsightly piles of slabs, and its harsh, grating 
sounds. Or perhaps it is more redolent of “ the old grist- 
mill.” What man of country origin has not connected 
with his boyhood, recollections of “the old grist-mill ?” 
It might have beenef wood, but most likely of stone—a 
dingy, dilapidated, wall-cracked old concern—jarring and 
quivering with every revolution of the ponderous stones. 
There stands the miller just now, in the door, his hat 
white, his broadcloth coat nearly as white as his hat, and 
both made whiter by the flour-dust thickly sprinkled 
over them. He is thin anc ale, it may be that the at- 
mosphere is unhealthy ; or it may be that the conscience 
has contracted a chronic disease from the “ miller’s toll.” 
You mast wait till your turn comes round ; but look out 
how you lean against the wall, or sit upon a chair, or, in- 
deed, how you move ground, lest your clothes contract 
new colors, and lighter than may be altogether seemly. 
But, reader, our “Mill Creek” is no vulgar spot, where 
they pile up slabs, or grind out grists; but a cool and 
shady retreat, where the thick interwoven branches of 
shading trees bid defiance to the sharpest arrows of a 
Jaly sun. Come let us enjoy this cool retreat. 


Tae Morner or onN WeESLEY.—Very few copies of 
the likeness of Mrs. Susannah Wesley have ever beén 
brought to this country. We have known of only three. 
A friend was commissioned last fall to obtain one in 
London. He succeeded, and also learned from good au- 
thority that all traditions represented it as being a good 
likeness. It has passed through the hands of one of the 
best portrait engravers in our country, and the result 
is before the reader. A more expressive countenanco 
indicating a mind of not only high order of development, 
but also of harmonious development—inghich intellect 
is graced with the adornments of virtue, and will is tem- 
.pered with the sweetness of purified affection—we have 


rarely ever seen. 
: 





The reader will recollect that while her husband was 
in London, on one occasion, she began to hold meetings 
for the religious instruction of the members of his flock. 
Those meetings were considered as “irregular” by the 
“viler sort” in the parish, and Mr. Wesley, moved by 
their clamors, counseled her to desist. When our eye 
fell upon this portrait we seemed almost to hear her re- 
plying, “Do not tell me that you desire me to do it, for 
that will not satisfy my conscience; but send me your 
positive command, in such full amd express terms as may 


this opportunity of doing good, whéh you and I shall 
appear before the great and awful tribunal of onr Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The admirable biographical sketch, pre- 
pared by Mrs. Olin, will be concluded in our next number. 


EXcERPTA FROM CORRESPONDENCE.—We insert the 
following mainly because of its reference to an interest- 
ing historical item relating to the Queen of England. 
The writer, as will be seen, is am Englishman by birth, 
but is now in the ministerial work in central New York: 
“I read, with a great deal of pleasure, ‘London out of 
town,’ in the Repository, for May, and think no eulegy 
of it too high. I literally sucked its blood till the*last 
drop was gone, and then, lion like, longed for another 
victim. But I think your correspondent is in error with 
reference to thé Queen visiting Brighton. 

“T resided in Brighton four and a half years of my 
life, commencing September, 1838, and within that time 
the Queen and family visited Brighton and the Pavilion, 
too, and remained some weeks; and more than once I 
have seen her ride out of the Pavilion gates on h@tse- 
back. I shall never forget the illumination on the occa- 
sion of her arrival; it was the grandest I have ever seen. 
I believe it a conceded fact, that the Queen never liked 
Brighton, and the reasons given in the article are doubt- 
less the true ones.” 


Tue following note from Dr. Hannah, addressed to the 
editor, will be read with interest by the thousands of our 
Israel : 

“ How often do our thoughts turn to the United States! 
God will, we trust, give our brethren thege continually 
increasing prosperity. I am happy to say that signs of 
good are granted to us in this country. We enjoy almost - 
unbroken peace, and in the congregations—the feeling 
which often pervades them—and the evidences which 
arise of the deepening and eniarging of God’s work, we 
thankfully trace hopes of better days. Our missionary 
income this year is £119,205 8s. 2d.—which, I suppose, is 
nearly $600,000—and the debt which has existed for 
years is now entirely discharged. Perhaps I may also 
name @~particular instance of liberality which occurred 
only last Sunday. I. was preaching at Buxton-Road 
Chapel, Huddersfield—an old and happy station of mine, 
Bwt which has of late years been painfully affected by 


-agitation—when, at two public collections, more than 


£1,100 were raised—or more than $5,500—a pretty fair 
stroke of liberality for one day. But, above all, I>trust 
there is # prospect in that town, and elsewhere, of the 
return ob peaceful and happy days.” 
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